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AN AUTHORITATIVE, TIMELY BOOK 





PANAMA 


The Isthmus and the Canal 


C. H. FORBES-LINDSAY 


Author of “The Philippines Under Spanish and American Rules,” 


** America’s Insular Possessions,’ ‘India: Past and Present,” Etc. 


Latest Authoritative Information 


In the preparation of this volume Mr. Forbes-Lindsay has been afforded every facil- 
ity by the War Department and the Isthmian Canal Commission. These opportunities, 
and the author’s familiarity with the ground he describes, enable him to make an 
exceptionally accurate, comprehensive statement of present conditions and future pros- 
pects in the Canal Zone. This is the only book published which contains a full and 
definite survey of the Panama Canal as it will actually be constructed. No other book 
has been written on this subject with all the authoritative details of the situation as it 
is to-day. Mr. Forbes-Lindsay describes the final plans, projected on the 85-foot level 
with a dam at Gatun, which have been approved and by which the great water-way will 


be finished. 
Latest Maps and Illustrations 


The book contains two large inserted maps, made from the latest government 
charts; one a profile showing the relative heights and depths across the isthmus and 
the construction of the canal; the other a surface plan, in two colors, tracing the route 
to be followed and showing how the enormous difficulties of the enterprise are to be 
met. There are also explanatory maps in the text and numerous photographs of dif- 
ferent points on the course of the Canal, including views of the digging already done 
and portraits of the principal executives connected with the work. 


The Romance of the Canal 


Ever since the Spaniards discovered that a great ocean lay beyond this narrow strip 
of land, ambitious men have devised schemes to cut the isthmus. None was realized; 
DeLesseps and his gigantic failure seemed to paralyze the world until Theodore Roose- 
velt made this great benefit to humanity a certainty. Mr. Forbes-Lindsay’s telling of 
this checkered history is very interesting reading, and no less so is his chapter on other 
great canals of the world compared with that of Panama. 


A Popular Book 


In handling a subject which might easily have been dry, he has made his “Panama” 
an interesting as well as a valuable book. It is enjoyable from beginning té end and 
it gives the reader a complete grasp of the situation. 


Cloth, 12mo. 368 Pages, 16 Half-tones and Two Maps 
Price, $1.00 net Postage, 10 Cents 
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New and Forthcoming Macmillan Books 








NEW NOVELS JUST READY 
Pierre Loti’s zew xovel Disenchanted 


French critics, of the most exacting order, have already pronounced this one of the 
strongest and most dramatic of M. Loti’s characteristically exotic and picturesque 
works, Cloth, $1.50 
E. V. Lucas’s vew novel _Listener’s Lure 


A Keusington Comedy, half satirical, wholly amusing. 


Jack London’s Moon Face and Other Stories 


The book contains some of the best of the short stories—which many critics consider 
his finest work, crisp, individual, vivid. Cloth, $1.50 


TO BE READY SHORTLY 
Jack London’s zew novel White Fang 


Is a thrilling, dramatic development of the other side of the theme of his most popu- 
lar book, ‘‘The Call of the Wild,’’ showing the gradual taming of a wolf into the 
quiet ways of a man-trained animal. Cloth, $1.50 


Charles Egbert Craddock’s vew novel The Amulet 


By the author of ‘*The Prophet of Great Smoky Mountain,’’ ‘‘The Story of Old Fort 
Cloth, $1.50 


Cloth, $1.50 


Loudon,”’’ etc. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
Miss Beulah Marie Dix’s Merrylips 


By the author of ‘‘The Making of ‘‘Christopher Ferringham,’’ ‘Soldier Rigdale,”’ 
ete. Cloth, $1.50 
E. Nesbit’s The Railway Children 

By the author of ‘‘The Would-be-goods,’’ ‘‘The Phoenix and the Carpet,’’ etc. C/oth, $7.50 


TO BE READY SHORTLY 
Charles J. Bellamy’s The Wonder Children 


The -‘Wonder Children’’ are quite of the present day, but with eyes open to the won- 


derful adventures of the fairies and goblins whom all children may see if they will. 
Cloth, $1.50 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND DESCRIPrION 
E. V. Lucas’s A Wanderer in London 


By the author of ‘‘A Wanderer in Holland’? whose special charm Mr. MAURICE 
HEWLETT pronounced ‘‘altogether delightful.’’ With sixteen illustrations in color 
and others in half-tone. Cloth Cr. 8vo. $2.00 net 


TO BE READY SHORTLY 
Edward Everett Hale’s Tarry at Home Travels 


Richly illustrated from portraits, old prints and photographs. $2.50 net 


Highways and Byways of the Mississippi Valley 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of ‘Highways and Byways of the South,’’ ‘‘New 


England and Her Neighbors.”’ 
With Sixty-three Illustrations. Cloth, Cr. 8vo, 
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THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO.’S 
New Books and New Editions, 1906 


Crowell’s Young People Series 


A new line of the best copyright books for young people. Well printed from large 
type on good paper, and finely illustrated. The books are beautifully and durably 
bound in cloth, and the cover designs have been carefully designed by our best ar- 
ists. No two covers are alike. Full 12mo, 30 volumes. Per volume, 75 cents. 

















Around the Camp Fire. By C. G. D. Roserrs 
Boys’ Book of Famous Rulers. 

By Lyp1A Hoyt FARMER 
Boy Tramps. By J. M. OxLry 
Burnham Breaker. By HoMER GREENE 
Cadets of Fleming Hall. By ANNa Cuapin Ray 
Chilhowee Boys. By Saran E. Morrison 
Chilhowee Boys in War Time. 

By SARAH E. Morrison 


Chilhowee Boys at College. 
By SARAH E. MorRIsoNn 


Chilhowee Boys in Harness. 

By SARAH E, Morrison 
Dick. By ANNA CHAPIN Ray 
Famous American Statesmen. By Saran K. BoLtTon 
Famous Men of Science. By Saran K. BoLtTon 
Famous Leaders Among [len. By Saran K. Botton 
Famous Types of Womanhood. By Sarau K. Boron 
Famous Voyagers. By SAkaAH K. BoLTon 
Famous English Authors. By Saran K. Bo.ton 
Famous English Statesmen. By Saran K. BoLton 
Girls’ Book of Famous Queens. By Lypia Hoyt FARMER 
Half a Dozen Boys. By ANNA CuHaPiNn Ray 
Half a Dozen Girls. By ANNA CHaPiNn Ray 
In the Navy. By WARREN LEE Goss 
Jack Alden. By WARREN LEE Goss 
Jed. By WARREN LEE Goss 
Jo-Boat Boys. By J. F. Cowan 
Joel Hartford. By JAMEs OTIs 
King of the Park. By MarsHALt SAUNDERS 
Margaret Davis. By ANNA CHaPiN Ray 
[Mixed Pickles. By EvELYN RayMonD 
Pine Ridge Plantation. By WiLLIAM DryspALe 
Tom Clifton. By WARREN LEE Goss 











THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 
New York 
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NEW BOOKS 





Whispering Smith 
Frank B. Spearman 


Illustrated in colors, $1.50 


A tremendous story of the West as it was 
when the railroad first went through, when 
men fought rivers, mountains, and each other 
with a sure eye, a quick gun, and endless 
nerve. This is the West where Whispering 
Smith lived and fought and loved, where 
George McCloud ran his railroad, where Sin- 
clair opposed them both and Dicksie helped 
them. There has never been a story of the 
West like this before. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH, $1.50 
There are highly dramatic moments, hair breadth escapes, desperate ventures, tender 
love passages all environed by the wonderful beauties of Corsica. It is a story long to remem- 
ter.—Pittsburgh Star. 


THE DISTRACTIONS OF MARTHA 


By MARION HARLAND. Illustrated, $1.25 
No well regulated household should be without it.—G/obe, N. Y. 


It ought to delight a large public.—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


THE ROBBERIES COMPANY, L. T. D. 


By NELSON LLOYD. Frontispiece, $1.50 
A most original and ingenious company tries an experiment on the hero which results in 
a series of adventures that make a delightfully witty, satirical and entertaining story. The ro- 
mance, humor and keen satire in the tale make a very unusual novel. 


TWO LEGS 


By CARL EWALD. Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS ~ 
The poetic, fanciful and humorous story of the stages of man’s conquest of animal crea- 
tion. A novel and graceful idea handled with the most perfect lightness and skill. $1.00 





P ’ 
A WHIMSEY ANTHOLOGY | The Russian Grand - Mother’s 
By Carolyn Wells Fairy Tales 
A new and most amusing collection of curious forms | By Louise Seymour Houghton. Illus. $1.50 
of verse, including Shaped Poems, Macaronic Rhymes, A delightful collection of tales and legends of South 
Charades, Enigmas, Palimdromes, etc. Limp Leather, | Slavonia told in clear and attractive English and full of 


characteristic national color and interest. 


$1.50 net; cloth, $1.25 ner, postage extra. 


THE ART OF THE SINGER 


By W. J. HENDERSON 
PRACTICAL HINTS ABOUT VOCAL TECHNICS AND STYLE 
A work of the greatest practical interest and value to singers and lovers of singing, presenting the best that 
was taught by the old masters of singing and the practice of leading singers of our own day. $1.25 net (fost extra.) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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FALL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Message of 
Hosea and the 
Twentieth Century. 
BY REV. B. A. COPASS. 

Price 50 cents. 


The distinctive message of 
the prophet to Israel, or the 
man of his own time, was that 
their sin against God partook 
of the nature of unchastity. 
This same message Doctor 
Copass applies to our own 
times. Itis a spirited inter- 
pretation of an old book 
applied in a virile way to 

modern life. 


A Short ienea of the 


Baptists. 


BY PROF. HENRY C. VEDDER, D. D.- 


Illustrated edition. 


12 mo, 416 pp. 


Practical Ideals 
in Evangelism. 
BY CHARLES HERBERT RUST. 
Price, 60 cents 


This work is the result of 
Mr. Rust’s personal experi- 


| ence in the chapel-car work, 


and the general field of 


evangelistic effort. 


Elaborated by his son, Rev. 


Odds and Ends 
from Pagoda Land. 
bis ‘Aiea inti 


Pagoda Land is Burma, and 
from the notebook of Doctor 
Griggs there have found their 
way into this volume bits of 
information and familiar gos- 
sip scarcely to be found else- 
where. From the out-of-the- 
way places he has gathered 
them, and they ought to find 
a warm welcome from every 
mission band and circle in the 


land. 





For the Work of the 


Ministry. 


BY PROF. T. HARWOOD PATTISON. 


Harold 





The Self-Effacement 


Price $1.50. Pattison. Price, $2.00. 
The Church at The Promotion. 
Libertyville. BY REV. JOHN M. DEAN. 


of Malachi Joseph 


BY EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. 
Price, $1.00. 


A young man graduate of 
one of our theological semi- 
naries desired settlement in an 
established field. He went to 
his professor for advice, with 
the result that he was told to 
go out and make a field for 
himself. This he did, and his 
trials and testings and tri- 
umphs are embodied in this 
book. 








Sunny. 


BY J. W. CONLEY, D. D. 
Price, $1.00. 
As we all know, there are 
trying people in the church at 
large, and they help to bring 
about trying circumstances. 
In addition to these, there are 
trials in church and ministerial 
service that inhere inevitably 
in this phase of life. Doctor 
Conley has treated of these in 
story form, and in a very sug- 
gestive, animated, and helpful 
fashion. 





Price, $1.00. 
The author of this book 
spent several years in mission- 
ary work in the Philippine 
Isiands, which form the scene 
of thisstory. Itdeals to some 
extent with our military oper- 
ations therein, and also ina 
particularly gratifying way 
with our missionary work. 
The story has a somewhat sad 
ending, but its lesson and 
general influence will be found 
helpful. — 


The Book of the Prophet 


BY MARGARET A. FROST. 


Jeremiah. 
Price, 75 cents. 
BY PROF. C. R. BROWN, D. PD. 


**Sunny”’ 


is the winsome daughter of a 


physician who becomes suddenly blind. In 
some way the child very early receives the 


idea that her father is under her special 
care, and that she must minister to him. 
The story weaves itself about this fact, and 
her development as to body and mind is 


full of interesting incidents. 


Price, $2.00. 


Another portion of the American Com- 
mentary on the Old Testament. 
a notable contribution, at once helpful to 
the scholar and the ordinary student. 


It will be 


THE ABOVE PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION 


SOCIETY 


1630 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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WHY EVERYBODY IS READING 


THE 
COLONEL 
OF THE 
RED 
HUZZARS 


BREAKERS 
AHEAD 


Another record-breaker by 


A. M. BARBOUR 


Author of 


That Mainwaring Affair 


(12 Editions) 


At the Time Appointed 


(10 Editions) 





THIRD EDITION 


‘6 Absorbing to the last word.”’—New York World. 
‘¢ A novel to stir the pulse of the most blase reader 
of fiction.”’— Boston Herald. 


Frontispiece in colors. Cloth, $1.50 


By Joun ReeEp Scott 


‘* Not a dull page in it.’"— Index, Pittsburg. 
‘« It has life, vigor, and ‘ drive.” ’’ —North Amer- 


ican, Phila. 


‘* Tt ought very soon to take its place among the 
‘ best sellers,” ’’—Post, Denver, 


Illustrations in colors by Clarence F. 
Underwood. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





VANITY 
SQUARE 


A Novel of Fith 


Avenue Life 





By EDGAR SALTUS 


SECOND EDITION 


‘< Full of dramatic passages and with more than one 
thrill to it.”"—PAila. Press. 
‘* A smart and interesting story.’’—N. 7. Sat. Times. 


Decorated Cloth. $1.25 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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A. Conan Doyle’s great new novel Sir Nigel 


The mere announcement of a new book by A. Conan Doyle is enough to 
send thousands and thousands of Doyle enthusiasts pell-mell-to the nearest 
bookshop for it. But this publication is an extraordinary one. Unless he writes 


a better, SIR NIGEL will go down as A. Conan Doyle’s masterpiece. For its 
splendid art, its ripe, mellow perfection and strength, you will agree with us that this 
tale of chivalry and adventure will take class among the few great books of the 


past decade. 
Illustrations by The Kinneys, $1.50 


In the new series headed by the immortal “ Pigs Is Pigs 
McClure’s Little Comic Masterpieces. 


A Good Samaritan 
By MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS 


¢. A tale of a cheerfully inebriated young man, A Good Samantan who helped 
him homeward, and their farcical adventures — all deliciously told. 


The Pets Breezy | 
By HENRY WALLACE PHILLIPS By J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


@, Red Saunders’ bob-cat, his hawk A _ breezily humorous, great little 
and his snake, act a comedy that will business story. Breezy is distinctly an 
shake the last laugh out of you and leave American product, and his success is an 
you helpless. inspiration. 


Each, illustrated, 50 cents 


A new book by A new novel by 
GEORGE ADE STANLEY J. WEYMAN 


In Pastures New Chippinge Borough 


@. George Ade, of Chicago, with Mr. @,A delightful new romance with a 
Peasley, of Des Moines, “takes in” political background, by the author of 
some of Europe, Asia and Africa, and “The Long Night.” ‘The scene of the 
his impressions are here recorded in his _ story is laid in England, and the period, 
pure American style. 832. 


45 illustrations, $1.25 Cloth, $1.50 





McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., Koy 44 East 23d Street, New York 


¥ a ee 
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Three Popular Novels 
~ BLIND ALLEYS. 5; ctoree cary ecciastor 


Author of “Dorothy South,” “A Carolina Cavalier,” 





“Daughter of the South,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50 


“Blind Alleys” is a novel of New York life—not of Wall 
street, not of Fifth avenue, and not of the slums, but of the more 
typical and significant aspects of life in the great city, and of 
those who constitute its real and not its exceptional population. 
The book is full of those curious and intricate mysteries of life 
that abound in a great city. There is a sweet and wholesome 
love story, of course. Indeed, there are two of them, and alto- 
gether the novel is one of peculiarly fascinating interest. 


HEARTS AND THE CROSS 


By HAROLD M. KRAMER. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50 


Only the novels that can take hold of their readers in a new 
way can hope to exist under the present day conditions of fic- 
tion. “Hearts and the Cross” is a book of this class. The story 
is of a man whose vigorous personality enables him to secure 
justice for himself under most trying conditions: A mysterious 
wanderer, he wins the better element of a somewhat rough com- 
munity by his eloquence as the preacher in a neglected parish, 
meanwhile working in the fields for his support. His fearless 
honesty and sympathy provoke deadly hatred, augmented by the 
jealousy of the lover of the heroine whose interest in the mys- 
terious preacher, so clearly above his present station, adds fuel 
to the jealous flame. Lawlessness, heroism, and noble self-sac- 
rifice have their part in the development of an intensely dra- 
matic plot. 


THE PRESIDENT OF QUEX | Woma's cia stor 
By HELEN M. WINSLOW. Illustrated. $1.25 


This is the first novel to deal with women’s clubs from the 
inside, and Miss Winslow is the best equipped of all the women 
writers, both in experience and in force and charm of style, to do 
this. ; 


GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 














Under the leadership of the president and her loyal support- 
ers, Quex becomes a power for social betterment that even a 
legislature must reckon with, and is especially efficient in re- 
spect to that blot upon our civilization, child labor. It comes at 
a time when the attention of the whole country is focussed upon 
that very subject, and shows what women’s clubs may do in 
beneficial civic lines. The book is as capable of interesting an 
intelligent man as it is the women for whom it is especially writ- 
ten, and who will welcome it. No sweeter, saner or more lov- 
= heroine. appears in modern fiction than the “President of 

uex. 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. 








BOSTON 
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| DODD, MEAD & COMPANY'S 


sare NEW PRISONERS 
=| NOVELS 


MARY 
a) 5 
J rebels CHOLMONDELEY 


God's Good Man ( ay le a Red Pottage ° 





THE FAR 
HORIZON 


The 
Sybjection 
IITSABEL 
GeorseBarr ii , CARNABY 
LE 


cn Bal N 
By VM Cutcheon THORNE 


By the Author of 


Graustark, 


f. Beverly of 
By the Author of Graustark, By the Author 


Sir Richard Coaneenin 
Calmady Nedra isabel Carnaby 










THE FACE OF CLAY Pa a bp aan ial A, ia og a 
THE CHASE OF THE GOLDEN PLATE 0 4ikikted by Will Grete 
THE SEVENTH PERSON OF lather of "Deming Aion,” we. 








THE WHITE PLUME Author FP Dy one 5 etc. 
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Popular New Fiction 


PUBLISHED BY LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 


THE SAGE BRUSH PARSON By A. B. Ward 


“* A rattling good story of Nevada mining camp life, with strong and forceful charac- 
ter drawing.” — Brooklyn Standard-Union, 12mo. $1.50. Sixth Printing. 


THE WIRE TAPPERS By Arthur Stringer 


‘** Has a most intensely modern and almost untouched theme. A story singularly full 
of stir and action.” —Springfield (Mass.) Republican. Tustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 
Third Printing. 


THE DISTRICT ATTORNEY By William es 


** A strong, telling novel of modern political and financial life.".—Chicago Record-Her 
ald. 12mo. $1.50. Third Printing. 


THE WOOD-CARVER OF *"LYMPUS By M. E. Waller 
Published in the Spring of 1904, this strong, helpful New England story has never 


been so popular as it is to-day. With ‘rontispiece. 12mo. $1.50. Fourteenth 
Printing. 


READY OCTOBER 27 


THE DRAGON PAINTER 


By Mary McNet. Fenonziosa 


Author of ‘‘ Truth Dexter ’”’ and ‘The Breath 
the Gods.’’ 


This new Japanese romance represents the ripest and most ar- 
tistic work of this talented author. Superbly 
illustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 


ALSO READY IN OCTOBER 


THE IMPERSONATOR By Mary Imlay Taylor 


A clever society story, with its scenes laid in Washington, that promises to be one of 
the popular successes. Illustrated by Ch. Grunwald. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


THE SLAVE OF SILENCE By Fred M. White 


A baffling mystery story, by the popular author of ‘‘ The Crimson Blind,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 50. 


THE MASTER SPIRIT By Sir William Magnay 


An ingenious romance of English political and social life replete with surprises at 
every turn. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 


IN TREATY WITH HONOR By Mary Catherine Crowley 


A romance of Old Quebec, in the time of the struggle of French Canada for Inde- 
pendence. [Illustrated by Clyde O. De Land. 12mo. $1.50. 
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The Book News Monthly 


FIVE FALL NOVELS WORTH NOTING. 


By a Philadelphia Auihor and Noted Critic 
The’. Poet and the Parish By Mary Moss 


Felix Gwinne, a poet, found a beautiful and impulsive wife, but, unfortunately, a parochial one. The 
author shows with impartial hand both the tyrannies of the conventions and the justifications for them. Human 
nterest is always to the fore, often mellowed with humor. $1.50. 





A book of distinction and power with the mother of Washington 
as the central figure. 


In the Shadow of the Lord By Mrs. Hugh Fraser 


A romance of the Washingtons by the author of ‘‘ The Maid of Japan,’’ etc. $1.50. 


On the interesting career of Mary Washington on the bank of the Thames, her meeting and marriage 
with Augustine Washington, their journey to Virginia, and the homely, adventurous life there. The book, 
probably better than any predecessor, makes thoroughly intelligible the home influences that developed George 
Washington. 


A tale of love and diplomacy by the author of “The Marathon 
Mystery.” 


Affairs of State By Burton E. Stevenson 
Illustrated by F. Vaux Wilson. $1.50. 


Two American girls, sojourning with their father at a little Dutch watering place, unintentionally beccme 
nvolved in a diplomatic intrigue which threatens the peace of Europe. A situation, humorous at first, rapidly 
becomes dramatic, and moves on to a breathless climax. There is also an absorbing love story, in which Cupid 
with the aid of American good looks rules the destinies of England and Germany, and decides the question of 
the succession to the small but pivotal duchy of Schlsohold-Markheim. 


The absorbing story of an international love affair. 


‘ ’ aa 
A King’s Divinity By Dolores Bacon 
By the author of ‘‘ The Diary of a Musician.’’ Illustrated by Phillipps Ward. $1.50. 

‘¢ There’s such divinity doth hedge a king.”’ 


The love story of a well bred American girl and the heir to a European throne, with degenerate ancestry, 
scheming counsellors, and rigid conventions. The path of true love is unusually rough, and the demonstration 
that ‘‘ there is more divinity in beauty than in majesty °’ is made very difficult. 





The London Spectator, having had a chance at the advance sheets of 


William De Morgan’s JOSEPH VANCE, called it 


‘* A remarkable novel—a fine novel—by whatever standards we judge it.. . . We have never for a 
moment a doubt about the reality. Every character, down to the humblest, has the stamp of a genuine humani- 
7... . Mr. Morgan shows that it is possible to be shrewd without cynicism, and humorous without buffoon- 
ery. . . . Theelder Vance. . .is. . . one of the most delightful people of our acquaintance in fiction. 

. No book has appeared for long in which lovers of the classic tradition in English fiction are likely to 
find such generous entertainment.”’ 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY seew vor 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY PUBLISHERS NEW YORK — 


600,000 COPIES 


and more, have been sold of the works of 


Robert W. Chambers 


| WHY? Because he adds to the joy of living. He quickens the pulse, 
fn touches the heart, leaves it refreshed. Listen to the grateful reviewers: 





NOLI1ddv_ 


*“*“Mr. Chambers is a benefactor of the human race,”’ | Oo LE Illustrated 
is what the Seattle Post - Intelligencer says of $1.25 


**For so much good it would be T wd ES R E C K O N | N G 


churlish not to give thanks,”’ is 
what the Chicago Dial says of Illustrated $1.50 


“*Thank you Mr. Chambers, for one literary surprise after another,” is what the 
Portland Oregonian says of 


THE TRACER OF LOST PERSONS 


Illustrated $1.50 


2 


ANWdWO) 


Mr. Chambers’ latest and by far his greatest work is 


PUBLISHERS 


Undoubtedly the book of the year. The advance sales were 50,000 copies. The 
presses have been kept busy since supplying later editions. It is illustrated 
superbly by A. B. Wenzell. A perfect picture of New York society. Cloth $1.50. 





**The most virile woman writer since George Eliot,’ is the general verdict on 


John Oliver Hobbes 


(Mrs. Pearl Craigie, who died in her sleep August 13, 1906) 


These books will live after her : 


THE GODS, SOME MORTALS and 
LORD WICKENHAM, 
and 
THE FLUTE OF PAN 


Each in Cloth $1.50 


On the very day of her death, we received the copy of 
her last and strongest novel 


AAMC ORE ARTE EMER SI SS. pa 
THE DREAM AND THE BUSINESS 


For which a special introduction has been written by the Hon. Joseph Choate. 
Cloth, with portrait, $1.50. 


COMPANY 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY PUBLISHERS _ NEW _YORK 
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Fleming H. Revell Company 
The beter WS... 


A Tale of the Rockies. r2mo, cloth........+++++---eeeee Mee ak $1.50 


Black Rock had its Ranchman—The Sky Pilot had its spiritual leader—The Man from Glengarry, its 
man from the East—and The Prospector, its miner. When moral, spiritual and physical healing is 
wrapped up in one vigorous heart among men of reddest blood, and Ralph Connor puts these men into 
a Seok, a great book may ba expected, and it does not disappoint. 


The Undertow «tic. 


A Novel. 120m0, Cloth... .ccsccecccccccccccee 60600:0 506000000000 0065600s00 gers s CD 


Under this singularly striking title Mr. Knowles has written an exceedingly interesting novel of 
life. Without preaching Mr. Knowles draws from the breakers the analogy in life in a startling book 
for which we predict a warm welcome. ST. CUTHBERT’S has prepared for him a large public eager 
for the new book. 


The Adventures of Billy Topsail 


TI2MO, illustrated ....cccccccccsccccccccceecccseecvccceeesecers-seececceges ° $1.50 


It’s a boy’s book, but it’s ‘‘a book to be chummy with "’—that includes everybody. A ripping story of 
adventure by sea is regarded by every true-hearted boy as the very best story of all. If the tale moves 
like a full-rigged ship with all sail spread to a rousing breeze, the boy will say ‘‘ Bully!” Such is ** The 
Adventures of Billy Topsail.’’ 


My Old Bailiwick uicrct “Mamic Bove. 


Sketches from the Parish of My Mamie Rose. 12mo, cloth. REESE: 


Kildare was a real Bowery Man. There his wits were sharpened and his intellect has survived and 
triumphed. His biography is brilliant and pathetic—his story one of the last of the district. 


Fairest Girlhood 


Iltystrated by life studies specially posed and photographed by W. B. Dyer. Quarto, cloth. . . Net, $1.so 


bry knows the girl-heart asdoes Margaret Sangster, and we yield to none in daintiness of manufacture 
fthis gem. Its predecessor, ‘* Winsome Womanhood,” has long charmed the woman-heart and become 
standard asa gift for young women. 


Why the Robin’s Breastis Red 


A New Story by the author of ‘J. Cole.” Decorated in colors......... westbiiwceee ccccccce Wet, 75 cents 


A daintily drawn story from the lives of a few bird families. There are chirps of appeal and trills of 
pathos and songs of joy in the pages of this beautiful bird-book, whose word-pictures are deftly drawn 
by the gifted author of *‘ J. Cole.’ 


On the-Trail of the Immigrant 


BORED; CHOTR, TIMIUNIE cs cctinvccccsececccsccces-e Cecccccsccccccccsoescscsocoococe coccccce Wet, $z.50 


From the trail to the city, and as the stranger within our gates, Mr. Steiner traces the foreigner from all 
over Europe until he settles in his ‘‘quarter’’ or assimilates with and mingles among the American 
citizens, 


S. H. Hadley of Water Stre 


A Miracle of Grace. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth........ abeenocdoos cesceose Net, $r.25 


.The Water Street Mission has been permitted a wonderful record of saving grace. From every side 
comes request for the story of the life of Hadley. None knew this man and his work, his struggles and 
his victories, better than Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman. 


The Silver Maple ..=,“,. 


A Story of Young Canada. By the author of “‘ Duncan Polite’ 12mo, cloth Laer 


Especially in the older portion of Ontario is there rich material for the novelist, for the truth could be 
but a revelation of romance of purity and probity. Miss Keith has a forcetul, interesting style that 
binds the reader from first to last. 


Alexander McBain, B.A. 477!<<, 


By the author of *‘ The Village Artist.” 12mo, cloth aptepedcdbnessvass ey 


The author has dared to picture the actual steps in the downfall of a cultured young-man with an 
inherited tendency toward inebriety. Miss Teskey isa brilliant and sympathetic writer, and has given 
her powers full play in this story. 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO, 8@ Wabash Ave. Toronto, London, Edinburgh 
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New Fall Publications 
THE OPENED SHUTTERS 


By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM 











A thoroughly charming love story of Casco Bay, full of the spirit and life 
which have made Mrs. Burnham one of the most popular American authors. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


THE MAN IN THE CASE 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 






A novel of mystery, of human devotion, and of simple romance. I ilus- 
trated. $1.50 


POCAHONTAS 222 CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 


By E. BOYD SMITH 


Those who were fortunate enough to have seen Mr. Smith’s ‘‘Story of Noah’s Ark” will 
find his new pictorial history of Early Virginia equally beautiful and interesting. $2.50 net, 
postage extra. (Ready October 20.) 


HARDING OF ST. TIMOTHY’S 
By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 
A first-rate preparatory-school story for boys, full of in- 
cident and life, and with a sportsman-like and sensible 
view of athletics and secret societies. Illustrated. $1.50 


LIFE OF CHARLES G. LELAND 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 


An interesting biography, full of anecdote, letters, and 
illustrations of the brilliant American known to the 
English-speaking world as Hans-Breitmann. 2 volumes. 
Illustrated. $5.00 net. Postage 28 cents. 


AMERICAN HERO STORIES 


By EVA MARCH TAPPAN 





A splendid collection of stories giving the lives of our 
national heroes from Columbus to Abraham Lincoln. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


JOHN GILPIN 
By WILLIAM COWPER 


A reissue of this humorous poem, uniquely printed, 
with many curious and amusing wood-cut illustrations, 
the work of Robert Seaver.: Bound in boards with 
leather back and paper label. 75 cents post-paid. 





‘“THE MAN IN THE CASE" 


THE FLOCK 


By MARY AUSTIN 
A picturesque idyllic study of sheepherding in the valleys and 
mountains of the west. Beautifully printed and illustrated by E. 
Boyd Smith. In box. $2.00 met. Postage extra. 


SNOW BOUND 


By JOHN G. WHITTIER 
This simple charming classic of winter life and good cheer will 
always delight readers of all ages. The lavish illustrations and the 
tinted designs on each page of this new edition make it a desirable 
gift of rare choice. Boxed. $2.50 postpaid. 








Free upon application, an illustrated catalogue of Fall Books 


soston’ HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. ‘new'vorr 
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From 
JUST PUBLISHED 


Page's} Richard Elliott 
P ist Financier 


By GEORGE CARLING 


With seven illustrations by Henry S. Watson. $1.50 


An expose of trust methods as frank and complete as it is 
novel in its treatment. The author’s weapon is truth; its point sharp- 
est satire and its broad edge deep-cutting irony. The reader who is 
satiated with the cry of the amateur muck-raker and bored by the 
solemn arraignments of the serious minded who can see no light ahead, 
will appreciate Mr. Carling’s well-directed ridicule, and the brilliancy 
of his thrusts at the hypocrisy of the leaders of monoply. 







PUBLISHED SEPT. rst — 2nd PRINTING SEPT. soth 


THE HEART 
THAT KNOWS); 


By Charles G.D. Roberts fh 


‘‘The warm and glowing descriptions of natural scenery, of which 
Professor Roberts is a master, form a peculiarly appropriate setting for 
this passionate yet tender drama. The characters of the women are 
drawn with unusual clearness and sympathy, indicating that the author’s 
poetic temperament, as in the case of George Meredith, gives him 
special powers in this direction. I BELIEVE THIS IS THE 
STRONGEST AND BEST NOVEL HE HAS YET WRITTEN.” 
—Edwin L. Shuman in Chicago Record- Herald. 




















FOURTH PRINTING OF MORLEY ROBERTS’S 


The Idlers 


Of which the New York Sun says: ‘‘It is as absorbing as the Devil. 
The antithesis of Rachel Marr in an equally interesting and convincing 





work.’’ 





FIFTH PRINTING OF LILIAN BELL’S 


Carolina Lee 


‘‘Miss Bell is here at better than even HER best. Wit, humor and 
sentiment are cleverly mingled in a fascinating romance.’’—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


L. C. Page €&’ Company - Boston 
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ANNOUNCEMENT PAGE 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


A SILVER ANNIVERSARY SOUVENIR 


Our old subscribers are pleased with the new name THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY. 
The works of art that are in private hands and in the Academy of the Fine Arts, and that 
have been printed in color as the frontispieces of the September and October numbers, 
have delighted everyone, and have given us many new subscribers. People want to buy 
the prints, and frame them. But we shall not sell the pictures, as we have been request- 
ed to do. Instead, we shall use them for premiums to new subscribers, for we greatly 
desire to have a larger circulation for the new BOOK NEWS MONTHLY. Therefore we 


make this offer: 


TWO FRAMED PICTURES 


the colored reproductions of Munkacsy’s “After the Wedding,” and Krimmell’s “Fourth of 
July in Centre Square,” a historic picture— 


In TurEE-Fourtus INcH Buiack FRAMING, SIZE 10x12, Heavy Mart, 


WITH EACH NEW SUBSCRIPTION 
TAKEN DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 


and deliverable within the radius of our Philadelphia and New York stores—and their suburbs— 
in fact, wherever our delivery wagons go, 

To subscribers beyond the limits of our delivery wagon service, we will send for 
each new subscription, copies of the two pictures, unframed, but printed on large, heavy 


sheets, postage prepaid. 


FEATURES OF THE NOVEMBER MAGAZINE 
A CANADIAN WRITERS’ NUMBER 


Special illustrated articles on “Ralph Connor.’ oa Cherrington Brown, Rev. J. A. MacDonald, 
and Robert Haddow. 


AMONG CANADA’S SUCCESSFUL WRITERS 
By Frank YEIGH 


Three color Frontispiece 


“BRINGING HOME THE BRIDE” 


By THOMAS HOVENDEN. 


Reproduced from the companion picture to the famous ‘‘ Breaking Home Ties ”’ 


Address advertisements and business communications to C. T. Chester, Managing Editor. Ad- 
dress manuscripts, and correspondence regarding literary matters, to Mrs. Norma Bright Carson, 
Literary Editor—care of John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. Send subscriptions to THE BOOK 
NEWS MONTHLY, John Wanamaker, Philadelphia or New York. Fifty cents a year; five cents 
acopy. SAMPLE ‘COPIES OF OUR SILVER ANNIVERSARY NUMBER-— SEPTEM- 


BER—WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST. 
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Krimmell’s ‘‘ Fourth of July in Centre Square”’ 


It lacks L'ttle of a century since John Lewis Krimmell, a young painter of 
twenty-three, came to Philadelphia trom Germany, and painted this picture, almost 
on the site where THE Book NEws MONTHLY is now published. The water- 
works of the city—the first established in this country—stood then where the Phil- 
adelphia City Hail now stands. They are in the background of the picture. Before 
them is the statue of the “Schuylkill” by Rush, the first and still one of the best 
of imaginative American statues. A Fourth of July celebration is the imme- 
diate subject of a painting which reflects the photographic German method— 
strong in drawing and realism—which has been maintained from the days of 
Durer. ‘The picture has been for sixty-one years in the collection of the Penn- 


2 


sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, where it was exhibited in 1812. 











The Robert W. Chambers Number 


The recent publication and enthusiastic 
reception of “The Fighting Chance” 
brings Mr. Robert W. Chambers into 
especial prominence. Owing to the va- 
riety of his career, and the popularity ot 
the books he has written, Mr. Chambers 
seemed a promising subject for one of 
the special Authors’ Numbers of THE 
Book News Montuiy—with what effect 
in interest he has been so used it is left 
the reader to decide. 


A New Managing Editor for ‘‘ McClure’s’’ 


Will Irwin—whose “City That Was, 
a Requiem of Old San Francisco,” is 
one of the best pieces of work pertinent 
to the great earthquake disaster that has 
been done—was “star” reporter on the 
New York “Sun.” Mr. Irwin promises 


In the 


World of 
Letters 
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big things in a literary way. He is a 
native of New York State, but was taken 
West when a mere baby, and was reared, 
during the last days of the “gold fever,” 
in Western mining camps, becoming cow- 
boy, herder, laborer, and anything else 
that the time and circumstances called 
for. 

He went to Stanford University. in 
1894, did not succeed as an academician, 
and was dropped—for writing verses that 
did not please the faculty. His brother, 
Wallace Irwin, suffered a similar experi- 
ence. But in 1899 Stanford conceded 
Will Irwin a degree, and the next step 
in his career was to take the sub-editor- 
ship of the “Wave,” a periodical on which 
Frank Norris, Gelett Burgess, and Jack 
London got much of their journalistic 
training. The owner of the “Wave” was 
J. O'Hara Cosgrave, now managing edi- 
tor of “Everybody’s Magazine.” 
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Irwin left the ‘“Wave’—or the “Wave” 
left him, for it ceased to exist—and went 
to work as a reporter on the San Fran- 
cisco “Chronicle,” where he presently be- 
came Sunday editor. Then the “Sun” 
sent for him. At the time of the San 





ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


Senator Beveridge camping out in the woods. Shooting is 


one of his favorite exercises 


Francisco earthquake Irwin was on the 
point of becoming managing editor of 
“McClure’s.”.He was distraught with fear 
—for his whole family was somewhere 
in the earthquake wreck—but when the 
city editor of the “Sun” asked him to tell 
the public something about San Fran- 
cisco he sat right down at a typewriter, 
and pounded off the great story that ap- 
peared in the paper a day or so later, and 
is now reprinted in book form as “The 
City That Was.” 


One for Winston Churchill 


It doesn’t do to speak for or against 
things too quickly. For instance, when 
ex-Governor Odell recently made the 
statement that Winston Churchill knew 
nothing about politics, and that Jethro 
Bass, the hero of “Coniston,” was an im- 
possible character, he spoke without 
properly heeding Mr. Churchill’s “After- 
word” to his latest novel, and certainly 
without any preparation for the declara- 
tion of a prominent New Hampshire citi- 
zen who came forward with the retort 


that not only did Jethro Bass live in New 
Hampshire during the period depicted, 
but that he was one Ruel Durkee by 
name, the greatest boss that has ever 
ruled in the State. The life of this man 
began in Croyden; he had little education, 
and was, in his earlier years, a tanner. 
Men who knew him intimately, and who 
remember him distinctly, say that he lives 
again in Jethro Bass. 


One of Those Queer Mistakes 


It was rather amusing to recognize in 
one of the spring numbers of “Public 
Opinion”—now absorbed by “The Liter- 
ary Digest”—an article on poetry reprint- 
ed from the February number of Boox 
News, and credited to the April issue of 
“The Critic.” 


The Chinese Get ‘‘ Kim’’ 


Kipling’s “Kim” has been translated 
into Chinese by a prominent London 
scholar, Dr. Crogson. 





Photograph by Davis and Eickermeyer 


Myrta LocKetr AVARY 


Whose “ Dixie after the War’”’ will be published soon. Mrs. 
Avary’s earlier volume was “‘ A Diary from Dixie’’ 
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KNOWLES 


A prominent Presbyterian minister of Canada, and author of ** St. Cuthbert’s.”” 
His new novel, “The Undertow,”’ is on the press 


An American Fortnightly 


“The North American Review” is to 
be published hereafter as a fortnightly, 
instead of a monthly magazine. It is 
ninety-one years since this periodical be- 
gan its career as a quarterly, which it con- 
tinued to be for over half a century. Af- 
ter that it became a bi-monthly, and for 
the last twenty-five years it has appeared 
as a monthly. It will now be published 
on the first and third Fridays of each 


month. 
The Career of ‘‘ The Jungle’’ and its Author 


“The Jungle” is to have a career in 
France under the rather startling title of 
“The Poisoners of Chicago.” Whether 
intentionally or not the new name carries 
out the spirit of the book with an irony 
that is decidedly French. 


By the way, Mr. Sinclair is promoting 
a communistic colony in Yonkers. Ac- 
cording to the plans the members of the 
colony will eat in a common dining-room, 
will share equally all labors, and will place 
their children in a common school and a 
common playground. Like most of Mr. 
Sinclair’s projects this is accompanied by 
a deluge of literature on the subject—cir- 
culars, pamphlets, and the like. Truly 
this youthful American author wields his 
pen with an unmistakably twentieth-cen- 
tury speed. 


Dr. Dole to Lecture on Immortality 


The Ingersoll lecturer (Harvard) for 
1906-1907 is to be the Rev. Charles 
Fletcher Dole, a Harvard graduate of the 
class of 1868, who took a master’s degree 
in 1870, and a course at the Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1872. He was 
professor of Greek in the University of 
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Vermont; held a pastoraie in Portland, 
Maine; and accepted, in 1876, a cali to 
the First Congregational Church of Ja- 
maica Plain, Bcston, where he has re- 
mained until the present time. Dr. Dole 
has written numerous religious books, 
among others, “Jesus and the Men About 
Him,” and “The Theory of Civilization.” 


Backwoodsman Truthfulness 


Not long ago Mrs. George Riggs— 
Kate Douglas Wiggin—gave a reading at 
Chautauqua. The selections were from 
her own works, of course. When the 
entertainment had closed an old man 
came over to the author. He was collar- 
less, and wore generally the air of the 
“hayseed.” But he went straight for 
Mrs. Riggs with the emphatic statement, 
“T cum forty miles to hear you read!” 

Naturally the author was pleased, and 
expressed her pleasure. Wherespon the 
farmer continued undauntedly : 

“Yes, mum, I ain’t a readin’ man at 
all. Fact is, I can’t read anything that is 
what ye call real good or ’mounts to 





much. I’m what ye wud cali an ignorant 
man, for yur bocks is "bout the only books 
b-kin reaa.”’ 

[t probably required some reflection 
for Mrs. Riggs to realize that “blessed is 
she who can write for the ‘ignorant.’ ” 


Justus Miles Forman 


se 


Not because “Buchanan's Wife” touch- 
es the high-water mark of Justus Miles 
Forman’s genius—for it doesn’t—but 
merely as a matter of general interest 
the few facts in his biography are here 
cited. Readers of “Monsigny’—the best 
of Mr. Forman’s stories—may not know 
that he is a New Yorker of New Yorkers, 
born at Le Roy some thirty years ago, 
and educated at Yale. Like Robert W. 
Chambers he started out to study art, 
and went to Paris, where he attended 
classes under Bouguereau. He came to 
write gradually, beginning with stories, 
and then undertaking novels—“A Garden 
of Lies,’ “Tommy Carteret,” and last 
Christmas, “The Island of Enchantment,” 
a flimsy little gift-book, mostly decora- 





Mrs. FREEMONT OLDER 


Author of “The Giants.” The photograph was taken at San Rafael, California 
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tions and paper. “Buchanan's Wife” is 
again below the standard, but Mr. For- 
man has lately been traveling, and will 
probably return fresh and well loaded 
down with new material. 


Not a Safe Prophecy 


Matthew Arnold once remarked, in 
speaking of his niece, now Mr:. 


Humphry Ward: “Poor Mary, she can 
never write a novel.” But penetrative as 
was his insight, and accurate as was his 
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occupied person when the mood for crea- 
tion is upon her. She closes herself in 
her study, and not even her best-beloved 
daughter would dare to enter the room. 
She has even been known to act in the 
most extraordinary manner at such times, 
as when she invited a party, among whom 
was a noted Italian statesman, to lunch- 
eon at her Italian villa. Mrs. Ward had 
heard of his being in the neighborhood, 
and as she wanted to discuss several 
matters with him she invited the whole 


estimate in most cases, Arnold for once party to come over to her house. They 
. 
W. J. Dawson 
Well-known as an evangelist, he is also a literary critic of great ability. His books, ‘‘ Makers of English 
Poetry’ and ** Makers of English Prose,’ have recently been issued in uniform binding with ‘* Makers of 
English Fiction,” an earlier work 
failed as a literary prophet. “Poor Mary” were welcomed by a maid, and were 


may justly smile over the prediction. Just 
what place in literature Arnold would 
have given “Lady Rose’s Daughter” and 
“Fenwick’s Career” is, of course, not a 
question open to discussion. 

In speaking of Mrs. Ward we are re- 
minded of another story now circulating. 
It seems that the author of “The Mar- 
riage of William Ashe” is a very pre- 


beautifully served. But no hostess ap- 
peared until the meal was nearly over. 
Then Mrs. Ward, untidy and absent- 
minded, rushed into the room, took a 
chair beside the statesman, and began a 
spirited conversation in French. This 
lasted till the knowledge she desired was 
gained, when, without a word to anyone 
else, she got up, and left the room. 
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Mr. Hichens in Sicily 


Robert Hichens gets atmosphere by 
living in the scenes of his novels. He 
spent some time in the Trappist Monas- 
tery that figured in “The Garden of Al- 
lah ;” he traveled over the Sahara; now 
he buys a piece of land on the side of a 
mountain ravine in Sicily, and settles 
down in the heart of the region that gives 





the setting to his latest novel, “The Call 
of the Blood.” He intends to make a 
terraced garden of this new acquisition, 
and to build a pavilion, facing the Ionian 
Sea, in which to do his writing. There 
will probably be more Sicilian stories. 


A Real Arichat 


The scenes of “Uncle William,” that 
delightful little story by Jennette Lee, 


LAFCADIO HEARN 


One of the most picturesque men of letters otf recent times, whose death means the loss of our best 


interpreter of the Japanese spirit 


His biography is about to appear 
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are not wholly imaginary. There is an 
Arichat, a small island south of Cape 
Breton. Mrs. Lee spent several enjoy- 
able summers there, and probably she 





HENRY C. ROWLAND 
Author of “In the Shadow”’ 


met an “Uncle William.” This year she 
has been at Monhegan Island, off the 
Maine coast. 


Poetry in the Lower Schools 


The English “Academy” is exercised 
over the way in which poetry is intro- 
duced into the lower schools. “An old 
problem,” you say. But a serious one. 
Especially when selected readings for 
pupils give as a gem from Browning: 

Never the time and the place, 
And the loved one all together! 

Which, as the “Academy” has it, seems 
rather to suggest, apart from its content, 
“The Maid’s Tragedy,” or the wet Sun- 
day out. One “scholastic Baedeker” 
gives this highly interesting piece of in- 
formation: 

The ginger-pop school—John Hookham 
Frere, Byron, and Barry Cornwall: so called 
by David Macbeth Moir. The production of 
these poets was characterized by their light 
humor, picturesque narrative, and a mixture 
of the absurd and farcical with the pathetic 
and majestic. They bore the same relation 


to high imaginative verse as ginger-pop bears 
to champagne. 

Shades of Shakespeare! Poor Byron 
would certainly have an excuse for hurl- 
ing rhymed couplets at such as these. 
Perhaps the authors in question know less 
of poetry than they know of champagne? 
At least their judgment of ginger-pop 
must be infallible! 

A Working Women’s Hotel 

New York is to have a_ working 
women’s hotel, the Trowmart Inn, and 
the services of Miss Dorothy Richard- 
son, author of “The Long Day,” were 
sought in laying out the plans. A num- 
ber of Philadelphia women have been 
working over a similar project, and again 
Miss Richardson is being consulted as an 
authority. 


Great Writers’-Bhunders 


Just to remind people who are given to 
hunting up other people’s mistakes, we 
quote from a recent compilation of facts 
in “The People’s Magazine” the various 
errors that have been made by some of 
the greatest writers—Shakespeare in the 
lead. That the master poet provided Bo- 
hemia with a sea-coast is only a slightly 
amusing error, but he did not hesitate to 





Henry C. ROWLAND 


Shooting monkeys in Panama 


make Hector quote Aristotle, nor to fur- 
nish Cleopatra’s palace with a_ billiard- 
table! 

Don Quixote loses an ass in one chap- 
ter of his famous chronicles and mounts 
on his back in the next; and Scott was 
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guilty of all sorts of impossib‘e  state- 
ments, as well as of the queerest methods 
in the usage of words. This last in no 
wise troubled him, however; he meant to 





MARY AUSTIN 


Whose novel, ** The Flock,”’ is almost ready 
express himself in his own way and did 
so—the remonstrances of the faithful 
Lockhart to the contrary. 


Frogs, and More Frogs 

Live frogs were shipped to Providence 
from all parts of the United States for 
Miss Mary Dickerson to observe while 
she was preparing “The Frog Book.” 
Letters were written by hundreds to 
people over the entire country, directions 
for shipping were given, and the prices 
paid ranged from ten cents to ten dol- 
lars per frog. It must have been rather 
exciting to have all manner of Ranidz, 
to say nothing of a multitude of near rel- 
atives, tumbling in upon one during every 
hour of the day. Writing “frog books” 
may be a highly interesting performance 
after all. 
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A Specimen of Fine Writing 

To witness the lack of “saving grace” 
ihat makes possible some present-day lit- 
erary atrocities we quote a portion of a 
book review that recentiy appeared in 
the London “Globe.” Happily the re- 
viewer had a sense of humor—and made 
the most of it. Imagine a man actually 
writing, or a publisher in full possession 
of his faculties printing, such a conglo- 
meration of words as this: 

What I like most in a woman is sheness, 
a certain delicious infirmity which puts its 
wispy head under one’s wing, cosies up to the 
ruggedness of one’s unbending self, and spir- 
als round one’s own towering intelligence; 
the same propulsion which causes her to run 
straight from the seething breakers of her 
incarnate vacillation and timidity to a man 
as a palladium, so that one feels like a rock 
meting out shelter to a bewitchingly ag- 
glutinous barnacle. 

The book in question is entitled “A 
Tangled I,” but the tangle is apparently 
in the style. 





EDWARD A. STEINER 


Dr. Steiner has written a book, “On the Trail of the Immi- 
grant,’ saidto be the most important study of the big ques- 
tion of immigration yet made, inasmuch as it combines 
accuracy of fact with deep, sympathetic interest 
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Robert W. 


Chambers 


Facts in his Career 


By Rupert Hughes 


IS unusual eye for color, his de- 

light in beauty of every sort, and 

his knowledge of the artist’s life 

and methods, came to Robert W. 
Chambers from actual training. His 
first ambition was to be a painter, and 
he proved that he could have made a 
success of it, though he did not wait so 
long as Du Maurier before turning to 
literature. 

Mr. Chambers was born in Brooklyn, 
May 26, 1865, but he has amply atoned 
for that early mistake. He _ studied 
drawing at the Art Students’ League in 
New York, where he was a fellow-pupil 
of Mr. C. D. Gibson. In fact, he and 
Mr. Gibson went together to submit their 
first contributions to “Life.” By a curious 
joke of fate Mr. Chambers’s drawing was 
accepted and Mr. Gibson’s was “regret- 
ted,” whereupon Mr. Gibson vowed that 
he would never submit another drawing. 
A fine world it would be if all vows were 
kept! 


oe 


— giety* 
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Mr. Chambers went to Paris, and Mr. 
Gibson stayed at home—to become one 
of the pillars of “Life.” Mr. Chambers 
studied at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
and at Julian’s, from 1886 to 1893. His 
paintings were accepted at the Salon, 
where he made his first entry in 1889, at 
the age of twenty-four. 

He returned to New York in 1893, 
where he was busy at first as an illus- 
trator for “Life,” “Truth,” “Vogue,” and 
other periodicals. It occurred to him to 
make literary use of his Paris student- 
experiences, and his “In the Quarter” 
was published the year of his return. It 
was foilowed, the same year, by his “King 
in Yellow,” a book which had a splendid 
success of horror, and haunts the mem- 
ory of all who have read it. In fact, one 
Western editor solemnly announced that 
Mr. Chambers had written it under the 
influence of absinthe—a left-handed com- 
pliment that was as untrue as it was un- 
welcome. 





Mr. CHAMBERS AT HOME 


On his porch at B:oadalbin, New York 
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Paris in the days of the Commune was 
the scene of “The Red Republic” (1894), 
a book that kept me up all one night, and 
had a remarkable air of personal exper- 
ience, though Mr. Chambers was only 
a six-year-old lad in Brooklyn when the 
scenes he describes were taking place. 
His “King and a Few Dukes,” of the 
same was a hilarious little ew 


year, 








Mr. CHAMBERS AND HIS DOG, PLAYBOY 


d@ esprit that came strangely from the pen 
that wrote its predecessors, and was to 
write such differing works as “The 
Maker of Moons” (1895), a collection 
of beautifully varied fantasies; “The 


Cambric Mask;’ “The Mystery of 
Choice”. (1896); “Lorraine” (1896) ; 
“Ashes of Empire” (1897); “The 


Haunts of Men” (1898) ; “The Conspira- 
tors’ (1g00); and other works. They 
showed a persistent versatility unified by 
a spontaneous delight in every phase of 
life, whether outdoor, indoor, animal or 
mental. He even broke out into verse 
with a book of swinging lyrics, modestly 
called “With the Band,” and many of 
them as full of lilt as a passing Sousa. 
Feeling delight as he does in every kind 
of life, he has been able to give delight 
to others; his message is distinctly one 
of optimism for a world which may not 
be the best of all possible planets, but is 
still a highly interesting resort. 

The stage claimed his interest for a 
while, and Augustin Daly was determined 
to make a great playwright of him. Mr. 
Daly’s death interrupted the experiment, 
and Mr. Chambers returned to his in- 
terests as a bookwright, after seeing Miss 
Ada Rehan as Meg Merrilies in his play, 
“The Witch of Ellangowan,” which he 
was compelled to adapt from Scott’s 
novel in just a week. 

His books became increasingly popu- 
lar, and each was greeted by an en- 
larged audience that included the old 
friends. So great has his clientele grown 
that his total sales have passed six hun- 
dred thousand. His latest books have 
been “Cardigan” (1901), “The Maid-at- 
Arms” (1902), “The Maids-of-Paradise”’ 
(1903), besides a series of books for 
children, in which his own enthusiasm 
for nature is very pleasantly transmitted 
to the young. These are “Outdoor- 
Land,” “Orchard-Land,” “Forest-Land,” 
“River-Land,” and ‘Mountain-Land.”’ 
“Garden-Land” will appear next year. 

His last four works have been “Iole” 
(1905), a delicious satire; ““The Reckon- 
ing” (1905); “The Tracer of Lost Per- 
sons” (1906), a captivating dalliance 
with romance; and finally “The Fighting 
Chance.” This last is his most ambitious 
work, and in it Mr. Chambers reaches his 
full stature. The book has a largeness 
of sympathy, a breadth of construction, 
and a finish of detail that give it a high 
place among American novels. 





The Individuality of R. W. Chambers 


As Evidenced in His Work 


By James Barnes 


to the natural creator; the great 

gift of enthusiasm comes only to 

the worker whose strength is in- 
creased by his efforts. 

In reading anything written by Robert 
\W. Chambers, whether it be a short story, 
a juvenile, a romance, or a modern novel, 
one is impressed with the ease with which 


T HE enjoyment of labor comes only 


builds up a personal relation between him 
and the author. 

The knowledge of construction, which 
some writers acquire only after years of 
practice, was from the outset an integral 
part of his literary cosmos. Mr. Cham- 
bers worked naturally toward his cli- 
maxes, and he had the gift, even in his 
earlier works, of prolonging and sustain- 





R. W. CHAMBERS AT WORK 


In his library at Broadalbin, New York 


it reads—the naturalness, the simplicity, 
the absolute surety with which the telling 
points are made. There is no straining 
after effects, no overdoing, no hysteria— 
the work is balanced, as the man is bal- 
anced. It is healthy, as the man is 
healthy. It is free from affectations, as 
the man himself is free from them. But 
it is fragrant with individuality, an indi- 
viduality that appeals to all the best side 
of the reader’s nature, and somehow 


ing suspense without letting down or 
overdoing. Only enjoyment of creation, 
only enthusiasm in putting into words his 
ideas, his imaginations, descriptions, 
speeches, characters, and situations can 
account for this. No fagged mind, no 
tired pen can do it. 

This same enthusiasm enables him to 
make the most fanciful—I was going to 
write “extravagant,” “ridiculous’’—situa- 
tion seem, in the way he places it, natural 
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THE HOME OF ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Here Mr. Chambers has his horses and dogs, and here he writes and shoots and en‘ertains his many friends 


and easy. Of course, in this I refer to 
his lighter work, his short stories, and 
such longer ones as “Iole” and “The 
Tracer of Lost Persons.” The individual- 
ity of his characters does not suffer on 
account of their manifest impossibilities. 
This may come from his creating an at- 
mosphere in which they seem to exist in 
the most natural manner possible, but 
also because -he enables the reader to 
imbibe the same atmosphere as if he had 
been born and brought up in it. Take 
“Tole ;” the charming, over-natural, untu- 
tored, over-informed, innocent and im- 
possibly frank girls are es charming, 
natural, innocent and frank as any girls 
you ever met in your life. Their imposs:- 
bility dwindles because of the atmos- 
phere Mr. Chambers has created for you 
and for himself in the telling. When he 
laughs you laugh with him; you fall into 
his mood. “The Tracer of Lost Per- 
sons,’ notwithstanding his most impos- 
sible astuteness, lives because Chambers 
has enjoyed making him live; his mar- 


velous deductions are simple because of 
the enthusiasm with which the author at- 
tacks his problems. 

Versatility has been the curse of some 
writers, it has been the pit into which 
they have fallen—blindfolded or open- 
eyed, as the case may be. Very wisely 
some, self-warned, have sought to avoid 
it. But fear of being considered versatile, 
especially in a writer, betrays a fatal self- 
consciousness. The man, or the woman, 
with the mission has seldom outlived his 
or her first volume. The poet who con- 
sidered himself above scribbling doggerel 
to an intimate friend portrays a ponder- 
ous view of his own import that must 
creep into his verse. No great writer 
ever worshiped a muse with fixed features 
and a set expression without transferring 
the severe immobility to his ren. 

Mr. Chambers has given his versatility 
full swing. In his juveniles—take ‘For- 
est-Land,” for example—his knowledge of 
the woods, his love for what lives and 
grows there, is as genuine zs h‘s insight 
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into the mind and heart and doings of a 
child. It is the work of a man who 
tramps the hills with his eyes open, who 
knows where the rufied grouse has his 
nest and the fox has his aen, who recog- 
nizes each butterfly fluttering over the 
meadow flowers or lazily expanding its 
wings on the cool brown stones at the 
brook side. No naturalist ever ap- 
proached his work ot classification with 
more enthusiasm—and, by the way, Mr. 
Chambers is a_ naturalist—than this 
writer of romances of love and of war, 
this student ot history, portrayer of the 
fanciful and the mystic, approaches the 
relation of the adventures of little chil- 
dren in the woods and along the river. 

Essays have been written time and 
again upon the subject of “style” in writ- 
ing; a definition of it is hard to find. Per- 
haps it may be called an exalted “method” 
of literary expression. It must be a 
“method” that is not self-assertive but 
self-revealing ; it must adapt itself to its 
subject, concealing the “know-how” that 
lies back of it. No over-elaboration of 
obsolete phrases will make a gallant of 
1700 talk so that we can actually hear 
him in the pages of a book. We must be 
led back to his times; without a false or 
grating note we must begin to feel the 
surroundings, breathe in the air, and un- 
derstand. Somebody has said: “A book 





does not so much depend upon what is 
written in it as upon what a reader brings 
to the reading.” But a great deal depenas, 
also, upon how he is helped in the read- 
ing; how he is carried along—smoothly, 
evenly, naturally, or by fits and starts and 
jumps. And if this capacity to lead is 
“style,” then Mr. Chambers has it. 

“The Red Republic” and “The Maids 
of Paradise” carry us along with reflected 
enthusiasm from one exciting situation to 
another. The author and the reader— 
and also, incidentally, the heroes, hero- 
ines, and the rest oi them—revel in one 
adventure after another. But they hardly 


presaged the method by which Mr. 
Chambers would lead us to follow “Car- 


digan.” They required no such study of 
historical times and life; they brought in 
no such knowledge of persons and places. 
For in the latter story, as in “The Reck- 
ming,” we get an accurate picture of 
Revolutionary days. The facts are not 
obtrusive—but they are there. The hours 
spent poring over old maps, reading up 
old records and journals, do not show— 
that is, they are not conspicuous, but the 
result is apparent. The student of his- 
tory is not confronted with any anachron- 
‘sm; he suddenly realizes that he is touch- 
ing elbows with a fellow student, and 
one who evidently has taken as much 
pleasure as he has pains in the mastery 





A GARDEN Spot ON Mr. CHAMBERS’ ESTATE 


The author and his favorite setter in the foreground 
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of his subject. It is again the individ- 
uality of the author as reflected in his 
work. 

A lady said once, in speaking of the 
novels of Mr. Chambers: ‘There is only 
one fault 1 can see—his hero and hero- 
ine always fall in love with one another 
so suddenly—sometimes it is only a 
glance, a word, or at the best he only 
gives them a day or two. Why, mercy! 
it often takes months, years!” : 

“But, my dear madam,” would be the 
proper reply, “this is the fault of enthu- 
siasm. Mr. Chambers—if we believe 
what we hear—used to fall in love that 
way himself.” 

But Mr. Chambers is maturing. To all 
the easy charm and diction of his earlier 


works, his latest, “The Fighting Chance,” 
has added something else. It shows a 
deeper insight into character and a firmer 
hold upon character-portrayal. It has a 
psychical reasoning power that perhaps 
never showed to such great extent in any 
other novel of his. Maybe it possesses 
the same “fault of enthusiasm’—his hero 
and heroine certainly possess it to a 
degree; but it also shows an advance, in 
being made up of more combinations than 
before of the author’s individuality. His 
being a naturalist has led him to dissect 
and classify; his being a student has en- 
abled him to place true the results of his 
observation ; and, because he can lead us 
winningly, we follow his own interest in 
the story he has written. 


Springtide 


By Robert W. Chambers 


HE rose-flush fades on the hill, 
The swallows have drifted away, 
The meadow lies dim and still 
Under its veil of gray. 


Little white moth, on the clover a-hover, 
(Lovers may go and lovers may stay,) 
Fly to the lamp of my lover! 
(Love shall remain alway. ) 


Snow-white twilight moth, a-hover 

Over scented closing clover, 

Can your honeyed tongue discover 
How to make a blossom, sealed, 
Yield the fragrance of her field? 

Teach the secret to my lover? 

For I fain would yield. 


II 


The moon has gilded the hill; 

The throstles are singing of May: 
The river runs dark and still, 

Under its veil of gray. 


little white moth, on the clover a-hover, 
(Lovers may go, and lovers may stay,) 
Fly to the lamp of my lover! 
(Love shall remain alway.) 
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John Oliver Hobbes 


A Critical Study of the Novelist, the late Mrs. Craigie 


By Charles Houston Goudiss 


N the catalogue of the recent dead 
stands the name of that talented 
woman, Mrs. Pearl Mary Teresa 
Craigie, better known by her pen 
name, John Oliver Hobbes. By her death, 
which occurred August 13, the brilliant lit- 





Americans should have been of late years 
the pre-eminently aristocratic novelists of 
Great Britain. 

Mrs. Craigie was so long identified with 
England that it is often forgotten that 
she was by birth an American. She was 


Phi Minn Tes. 
Pai 


Mrs. PEARL MARY TERESA CRAIGIE 


tle American literary coterie of London 
suffered another severe loss. Within re- 
cent years Bret Harte and Henry Harland 
have gone before, and now Henry James 
is left as the single representative of 
American letters in London. Like Mr. 
James, Mrs. Craigie wrote of English so- 
ciety. It is indeed curious that these two 


born in Boston, November 3, 1867, the 
eldest daughter of John Morgan Rich- 
ards, and granddaughter of the Rev. 
James Richards, founder of the first 
theological seminary of New York. Her 
mother came of good colonial stock, and 
her father traced his ancestry through a 
long line of Scotch-Puritan clergymen. 
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Mrs. Craigie enjoyed the advantages of 
wealth, personal attractiveness, and ex- 
cellent antecedents. From the scart her 
way lay smooth before her. She was a 
cosmopolitan—by upbringing and sym- 
pathy a citizen of the world. She was 
educated privately in London, Boston and 
New York, and until the age of sixteen 
much of her life was spent in European 
and American travel. At an early age 
she evidenced her literary bent, her first 
story, “Lost, a Dog,” by Pearl Richards, 
aged nine, appearing in a religious news- 
paper. Her education, however, was 
specifically musical, and it was not until 
she was eighteen that she really discov- 
ered her ability to write. In 1886, at the 
age of nineteen, she married Reginald 
Walpole Craigie, of the Bank of Eng- 
land. The marriage was unhappy, and 
three years later Mrs. Craigie obtained a 
divorce, with the custody of her only 
child. She then entered London Uni- 
versity for the study of philosophy and 
the classics, but it was not until 1891 
that her literary efforts won recognition. 
Her first book, “Some Emotions and a 
Moral,” a brilliant study in contemporary 
manners, was written during months of 
wearing illness and domestic anxiety. It 
had, however, an immediate success, 
eight thousand copies being sold in a 
short time. Since 1891 she has annually 
produced either a novel or a drama, some- 
times both. Her latest novel, “The 
Dream and the Business,” with an intro- 
duction by the Hon. Josenvh Choate, will 
be published posthumously, having 
reached the hands of her publishers just 
before her death. 

Of recent vears Mrs. Craigie turned to 
the drama, and in England was widely 
known as a playwright. She began her 
career as a dramatist with the one-act 
play, written for Miss Ellen Terry, “Jour- 
neys End in Lovers’ Meeting.” This 
was followed by “The Wisdom of the 
Wise,” “The Ambassador,” “A Repent- 
ance,” and “The Bishop’s Move.” Be- 
sides this prolific output Mrs. Craigie was 
a contributor to many reviews and news- 
papers. When the “Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica” was enlarged she wrote on George 
Eliot, and was entrusted with much work 
on literary subjects. She was. well- 
known as a lecturer on art and _ phil- 
osophy, and recently succeeded Lord 


Avebury as president of the Ruskin So- 
ciety. 

Although it would be scarcely just to 
call Mrs. Craigie a great artist in fiction, 
we may admire her courage, her fearless 
treatment of delicate subjects and situa- 
tions, and her truth in presenting things 
as they are. The first impression Mrs. 
Craigie leaves upon her reader is that 
of vehement earnestness. She is serious 
with her work, with her views of life, and 
with her own personal temperament. She 
is eager to be just to her reader, to the 
truth, and to herself. 

Her style is brilliant, witty and epi- 
grammatic. In her earlier works she 
indulged in a cynicism that was almost 
pessimistic. She knew society with its 
small talk and pettiness, its luxury and 
selfishness, and she presented it to her 
readers with most biting sarcasm. Her 
touch has been described as masculine, 
and her mannerisms have been compared 
to those of George Sand and George 
Eliot. 

Another quality of her work is its in- 
definable air of having been written by a 
mental aristocrat—a genuine lady. No 
one has ever laid bare with more skill the 
motives of the better classes of England. 
Her men and women never for a moment 
forget their breeding; they never do or 
think anything vulgar. This was the 
woman’s personality embodied in her 
work. 

About her there was a romantic court- 
ly grace that escapes description. She 
was dark and handsome, with a broad 
forehead and those long, narrow eyes 
that are so subtly attractive. With her 
fashionable raiment and her rich sables, 
she was the epitome of the well-bred aris- 
tocrat. 

Her place in literature was unique. 
She lived away from her native land, and 
wrote principally of English life. She is 
the only American woman of letters 
whose stories are acceptable to the peo- 
ple of her adopted country, but whose 
position in America was never affected 
by her foreign residence. She had a 
way all her own of keeping her feet 
planted on both sides of the Atlantic. 

As a lecturer, also, Mrs. Craigie was 
admirably qualified. She possessed a 
singularly attractive personality, a grace 
of gesture, a clear and penetrating voice, 
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and a faultless enunciation. Her ad- 
dresses were brief and to the point, full 
of comment and characterizations that 
suggested the cynicism of her books. She 
was always perfectly gowned, and left an 
impression upon her auditors of grac‘ous 
modishness and subtle sophistry that car- 


ried with them an atmosphere of & 


monde on l’on 8 amuse. 

Last year she gave a series of lectures 
in America, the subjects being ‘The 
Artist’s Life— Balzac, Turner and 
Brahms ;” “The Science of Life—St. Ig- 
natius and Tolstoy;”’ “The Courtier’s 
Life—Madame de Maintenon and Sara, 
Duchess of Marlborough,” and “Dante 
and Plato.” 

Versatile, to use a hackneyed phrase, 
Mrs. Craigie surely was; brilliant, per- 
haps, would describe her more truly. To 
have left so much behind her when barely 
thirty-nine years old bespoke a rich har- 
vest for her maturer years. 


The London Tribune says with truth: 

There are greater names among fiction 
writers, yet few whose death would strike us 
as a loss so painful and irreparable. She had 
at least given two great books to English 
literature, but her style and outlook on life 
were still unfixed, and the development of her 
genius seemed to show much greater possi- 
bilities. 

A list of her works includes: 

“The Sinner’s Comedy” (1892); “A 
Study in Temptations” (1892); “A Bun- 
dle of Life” (1894); “The Gods, Some 
Mortals and Lord Wickenham” (18)5) ; 
“The Heart of the Moon” (1896) ; “The 
School for Saints” (1897); “Robert Or- 
ange” (1900); “The Serious Wooing” 
(1901); “Love and the Soul Hunters, 
and Tales About Temperaments” (1902) ; 
“Imperial India” (1903); “The Vine- 
yard” (1904); “The Flute of Pan” 
(1905); and “The Dream and The Busi- 
ness” (1906). 





To the Linden Tree 
By Isabel S. Mason 


ELOVED of the poets, who their music twine 
Around thy trunk, an everlasting vine; 
The emerald crown of Hybla, famed of old 
For all its precious store of honey gold: 
Child of an ancient and a northern race, 
A trinity of beauty, might and grace; 
Wide spreading linden, wealth of leafy shade, 
In nature’s sweetest moment thou wert made 
All nectar laden, for the ardent bee; 
Who finds his fondest treasure hid in thee. 


Fair Baucis could have found no sepulcher 

In beauteous grandeur half so worthy her, 

As that the gods gave when, from death set free, 6 
They changed her form into a linden tree. 
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The Love Affairs of Literary Men 


By Myrtle Reed 


Author of ‘‘ Lavender and Old Lace,’’ and ‘‘ The Master’s Violin’’ 


II. Alexander Pope 


With illustrations from the Gosse and Garnett ‘History of English Literature” 


HAT stern law of compensation, 

which is not to be defied, seems to 

be constantly working against a 

monopoly of happiness. While 
rearing Spanish castles upon the frail 
foundation of day dreams we are wont 
to wish for various things—for wealth, 
beauty, love, and fame—forgetting that 
these things are not in themselves happi- 
ness, and are not always a means to that 
desirable end. 

When the last word is said content is 
a matter of temperament rather than cir- 
cumstance, and for each earthly blessing 
the price must inevitably be paid. Mock- 
ing Fate seems to demand love as an 
equivalent for fame, since, for the most 
part, great men and women have been 
unhappy in affairs of the heart. It was 
the lot of Alexander Pope to go through 
a long life unloved by women. His place 
in literature is secure, but there is a 
pathos about the empty heart which his 
polished verse may not make us forget. 
He was sensitive, irritable, vain, and fre- 
quently dishonest; he describes his life 
as “a long disease,” and yet his greatest 
misfortune was his loveless state. He 
was, in truth, the seeker who never 
found. 

His mental growth was attained by a 
series of triumphs over obstacles. That 
the son of a linen draper should rise to 
the companionship of lords and earls by 
gifts of mind alone, was little short of a 
miracle in the snobbish age in which he 
lived. He was frequently taunted with 
his humble origin, and was led to invent 
a remote and indefinite relationship to a 
noble family, for which there is no evi- 
dence save his unsupported word. Yet 
at one time he rose above his high-born 
detractors, when he replied. in answer to 
the sarcasms of Lord Hervey: “I think 
it enough that my parents, such as they 
were, never cost me a blush. and that their 
son, such as he is. never cost them a tear.” 


His spinal deformity compelled him to 
wear stays, and he was the victim of in- 
cessant headaches, which he traces to his 
mother in the prologue to one of his 
satires. In his childhood he was so re- 
markable for the delicacy of his features, 
and for the sweetness of his voice and dis- 
position, that he was frequently called 
“the little nightingale.” 

His passion for books developed before 
he was eight years of age, and with the 
exception of two or three years of school- 
ing he educated himself, living like a her- 
mit in Windsor Forest. Such was the 
man who was to translate the “Iliad,” and 
leave an enduring impress upon English 
letters. 

His biographers unite in attributing to 
him a great admiration for Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, who was a famous 
beauty in her time, and was related to 
3eaumont and Henry Fielding. Even in 
her childhood she became so conspicuous 
for her vivacity and charm that her father, 
at a meeting of the Kit-Kat Club to 
choose toasts for the year, proposed her 
as a candidate. 

The members objected, as they had not 
seen her, and her father sent for her to 
be brought to the tavern, giving orders 
that she should be dressed in her best. 
After a little the child appeared, radiant 
with excitement, and was received with 
acclamation. The club drank to her 
health, and the name of the eight-year-old 
“toast” was duly engraved upon a glass. 

Lady Mary had a will and a temper of 
her own, and fefused to go to school. She 
was fond of books, but chafed at disci- 
pline and restrictions, so that her educa- 
tion, like Pope’s, consisted mainly of mis- 
cellaneous reading. 

In the height of her girlish beauty she 
was seen by Mr. Montagu, a grandson of 
the Earl of Sandwich, who shortly pro- 
posed marriage. He was accepted, but a 
difficulty arose about the marriage settle- 
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ments, and Lady Mary’s father, the Earl 
of Kingston, broke the engagement, and 
ordered her to accept another suitor. 

Having once made up her mind she 
seems to have found it difficult to change 
it at her father’s command, for she kept 
up a private correspondence with Mr. 
Montagu. Her father ordered her clothes 
and appointed her marriage day, but 
while the bridegroom elect was buying 
the wedding ring she was quietly mar- 
ried to Mr. Montagu in another part of 
the town. 

Her choice was not fortunate, how- 
ever. Her husband was staid and cere- 
monious and undoubtedly dull. He was 
completely eclipsed by his wife, and natur- 


His letters to her are formal, stately, 
and abounding in compliment, as was the 
fashion of the time. Most of them begin, 
simply: “Madam.” None of them are 
essentially love letters, and there are few 
betrayals of any feeling aside from warm 
and admiring friendship. For instance, he 
writes to her thus: 


Madam: 

If to live in the memory of others have 
anything desirable in it, it is what you pos- 
sess with regard to me in the highest sense 
of the words. There is not a day in which 
your figure does not appear before me, your 
conversation return to my thoughts; and 
every scene, place or occasion, where I have 
enjoyed them, are as livelily painted as an 
imagination equally warm and tender can be 





Pope’s VILLA AT TWICKENHAM 


From au engraving by Rysbrach 


ally grew resentful. There is no record 
of an open breach, but she soon left Eng- 
land for the Continent. They parted on 
good terms, and continued to correspond, 
but Lady Mary never returned to Eng- 
land until after her husband's death, 
twenty-two years later. They were to- 
gether, however, for a short time during 
Mr. Montagu’s embassy to Constanti- 
nople. 

When or where the poet met her is 
uncertain, but they had a long corre- 
spondence. She admired his genius. and 
was proud of his attentions, as well she 
might be, but she evidently did not regard 
him as a lover. 


capable to represent them. My eye- 
sight is grown so bad that I have left off all 
correspondence except with yourself; in 
which methinks I am like those people who 
abandon and abstract themselves from all 
that are about them (with whom they might 
have business and intercourse) to employ 
their addresses only to invisible and distant 
beings whose good offices and favours can- 
not reach them in a long time if at all. If 1 
hear from you, I look upon it as little less 
than a miracle, or extraordinary visitation 
from another world; it is a sort of dream of 
an agreeable thing which subsists no more 
to me; but, however, it is such a dream as 
exceeds most of the dull realities of my life. 

For God’s sake, Madam, send to me 
as often as you can; in the dependence that 
there is no ‘man breathing more constantly 
or more anxious'!y mindful of you. Tell me 
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ALEXANDER POPE 


From original drawings by Jonathan Richardson 


that you are well, tell me that your little son 
is well, tell me that your very dog (if you 
have one) is well. 

One may easily fancy that the author 
read this letter several times after it was 
finished, thought it rather a neat bit of 
writing, despatched it—and forgot it. For 
real feeling contrast it with a part of one 
of his letters to Dean Swift: 

I am daily expecting the end of my life. 

While I have any ability to hold con- 
verse with you, I will never be silent. : 
I love no man so well. Farewell, my 
dearest and almost only constant friend. 

And again: 

I am, my dearest friend, yours entirely as 
long as I can write or speak or think. 

There is a tenderness in this which 
Pope does not seem to have had for any 
woman. 

During one of his frequent illnesses he 
writes to Lady Mary like a peevish, fret- 
ful child: 

I might be dead, or you in Yorkshire, for 
anything that I am the better for your being 
in town. I have been sick ever since I saw 
you last, and have now a swelled face and 
very bad. Nothing will do me as much good 
as the sight of dear Lady Mary. When you 
come this way, let me see you, for indeed | 
love you. 

Another letter to Lady Mary is, per- 
haps, the most characteristic of all: 
Madam: 

After having dreamed of you several nights, 
besides a hundred reveries by day, I find it 
necessary to relieve myself by writing, though 
this is the fourth letter I have sent. 

For God’s sake, Madam, let not my corre- 
spondence be like a traffic with the grave 


from whence there is no return. Unless you 
write to me, my wishes must be like a poor 
papist’s devotions to separate spirits, who, 
for all they know or hear of them, either may 
or may not be sensible of their addresses, 

None but your guardian angels can have 
you more constantly in mind than I; and if 
they have, it is only because they can see 
you always. If ever you think of those fine 
young beaux of Heaven, I beg you to reilect 
that you have just as much consolation irom 
them as I have at present from you. 

After the death of Mr. Montagu Lady 
Mary returned to England. Pope per- 

- Ss 

suaded her to take up her residence in 
Twickenham, and found a suitable house 
for her. Heealso arranged to have her 
portrait painted by Sir Godirey Kneller. 
About this time the poet’s long friend- 
ship took on a warmer tinge, and in reply 
to a congratulatory letter written him by 
Gay, he sent some stanzas which alluded 
to the return of Lady Mary in terms of 
great affection. 

Shortly afterward their friendly rela- 
tions were abruptly severed, and Lady 
Mary’s own statement as to the cause of 
the trouble is the only solution of the 
enigma which appears credible. She says 
that at an inappropriate time, when she 
least expected “what romances call a 
declaration, he made such passionate love 
to me that, in spite of my attempts to 
be serious and look angry, I wes provoked 
to an immediate fit of laughter, from. 
which moment he became my implacable 
enemy.” 

His humiliation and resentment were 
overwhelming. His love turned instantly 
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to hatred, as a woman’s might ; and when 
he stigmatized one of the profligate 
female writers of the time, calling her 
“Sappho,” it was generally understood 
that he referred to Lady Mary, whom he 
frequently called “Sappho ;” but he earn- 
estly denied the imputation. 

Shortly afterward he turned his atten- 
tion to another lady, whom he calls 
“Errina” in his verses. Probably she was 
Judith Cowper, an aunt of the poet. He 
writes of the two in this fashion: 


Though sprightly Sappho force our love and 
praise, 

A softer wonder my pleased soul surveys; 

The mild Errina, blushing in her bays. 

So while the sun’s broad beam yet strikes 
the sight, 

All mild appears the moon’s more sober light; 

Serene in virgin majesty she shines, 

And unobserved, the glaring sun declines. 


His friendship with the Blount sisters 
is of much longer duration. It must have 
begun when he was nineteen or twenty 
years of age, for he wrote to Teresa 
Blount, from Bath, in 1714: 


You are to understand, Madam, that my 
passion for your fair self and sister has been 
divided with the most wonderful regularity 
in the world. Even from my infancy, I have 
been in love with one after the other of you. 
week by week, and my journey to Bath fell 
out in the three hundred and seventy-sixth 
week of the reign of my sovereign Lady Syl- 
via. At the present writing hereof it is the 
three hundred and eighty-ninth week of the 
reign of your most serene majesty, in whose 
service I was listed some weeks before I be- 
held your sister. This information will ac- 
count for my writing to either of you here- 
after, as either shall happen to be queen-re- 
gent at that time. 


The closing paragraph of this letter is 
a delicious bit of humor, but is not in the 
least lover-like: 


I could tell you a delightful story of Dr. 
P., but want room to display it in all its shin- 
ing circumstances. He had heard it was an 
excellent cure for love to kiss the aunt of the 
person beloved, who is generally of years 
and experience enough to damp the fiercest 
flame; he tried this course in his passion and 
kissed Mrs. E at Mr. D ’s, but he 
says it will not do, and that he loves you as 
much as ever. 








For a long time he appears to have 
divided his affections with the “wonderful 
regularity” of which he speaks. In the 


early part of 1717, however, he wrote 


this letter to Martha Blount: 
Let me open my whole heart to you. [| 
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have sometimes found myself inclined to be 
in love with you, and as I have reason to 
know from your temper and conduct how 
miserably I should be used in that circum- 
stance, it is worth my while to avoid it. It 
is enough to be disagreeable without adding 
food to it by constant slavery. I have heard 
indeed of women that have had a kindness 
for men of my make. I love you so 
well that I tell you the truth, and that has 
made me write this letter. 


Not long after this there was a quarrel 
with Teresa Blount, the nature of which 
is obscure, but it is said to have been 
caused by her resentment of Pope’s offer- 
ing her an annuity when he learned that 
she desired to increase her income; for 
on that very day he wrote: 


It is really a great concern to me that you 
mistook me so much this morning. I have 
sincerely an extreme esteem for you; and as 
you know I am distracted in one respect, for 
God’s sake do not judge and try me by the 
methods of unreasonable people. Upon the 
faith of a man who thinks himself not dis- 
honest, I mean no disrespect to you. I have 
been ever since so troubled by it that I could 
not help writing the minute I got home. 


And, again, some months later, he 


wrote: 


I am too much out of order to trouble you 
with a long letter. But I desire to know what 
is your meaning, to resent my complying 
with your request and endeavouring to serve 
you in the way you proposed, as if I had done 
you some great injury? You told me if such 
a thing was the secret of my heart, you 
should entirely forgive and think well of me. 
I told it and find the contrary. You pre- 
tended so much generosity as to offer your 
service on my behalf. The minute after, you 
did me as ill an office as you could, in telling 
the party concerned it was all an amusement, 
occasioned by my loss of another lady. 

You express yourself desirous of increasing 
your present income upon life. I proposed 
the only method I then could find and you 
encouraged me to proceed in it. When it 
was done, you received it as if it were an af- 
front; since when I find the very thing in the 
very manner you wished, and mention it to 
you, you do not think it worth an answer. 


This probably refers to Teresa’s sister, 
Martha, to whom she induced him to pro- 
pose marriage, that her own obligation to 
him might have some reasonable excuse ; 
but, deeply wounded though he was, he 
did not permit it to make any difference 
in his generosity to Teresa. For, a few 
weeks afterward he executed a deed in 
her favor, by which he agreed to pay her 
forty pounds a year for six years, pro- 
viding she did not marry within that time. 
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He discontinued his visits, however 
and Teresa appears to have written to 
him, apologizing for her conduct and ask- 
ing him to come again upon the old 





MARTHA BLOUNT 


From a drawing by Gardner 


terms. It is probable that Martha also 
added an invitation, for his reply is ad- 
dressed to both: 


Ladies 

Pray think me sensible of your civility and 
good meaning in asking me to come to you. 
You will please to consider that my coming 
or not is a thing indifferent to both of you. 
But God knows it is far otherwise to me with 
respect to both of you. I scarce ever come 
but one of two things happens, which equally 
afflicts me to the soul; either I make her_un- 
easy, or I see her unkind. If she has any 
tenderness, I can only give her every day 
trouble and melancholy. If she has none, the 
daily sight of so undeserved a coldness must 
wound me to the death. It is forcing one of 
us to do a very hard and unjust thing to the 
other. My continuing to see you, will, by 
turns, teaze all of us. My staying away can 
at worst be of ill consequence only to myself. 
And if one of us is to be sacrificed, I believe 
we are all three agreed who shall be the per- 
son. 


Time finally brought a partial recon- 


ciliation; but, as regards the poet and 
Teresa, the wound was never completely 


healed, and later on he came to think of 
her as one of his bitterest enemies. 

His feeling for Martha Blount was 
more nearly like love than any affection 
he ever knew. Even while he was cor- 
responding with Lady Mary he did not 
forget her: 


I am here studying ten hours a day, but 
thinking of you in spite of all the learned. 
The Epistle of Eloisa grows warm and begins 
to have some breathings of the heart in it, 
which may make posterity think I was in 
love. I can scarce find it in my heart to 
leave out the conclusion I once intended for 
it. 

At one time, when she was ill, he 
wrote to Teresa, saying: 


A month ago I should have laughed at any- 
one who told me my heart would be perpetu- 
ally beating for a lady that was thirty miles 
off from me. And, indeed, I never imagined 
my concern would be half so great for any 
young woman to whom I have been no more 
obliged than to so innocent an one as she 
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From a drawing by Gardner 


I cannot be so good a Christian as to 
be ‘willing to resign my own happiness here 
for hers in another life. I do more than wish 
for her safety, for every wish I make I find 
immediately changed into a prayer, and a 
more fervent one than I had learned to make 
till now. 
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Sincerity like this is not to be found 
in any of his letters to the brilliant Lady 
Mary; and, upon the death of his father, 
he wrote this pathetic little note to 
Martha, upon a stray scrap of paper: 

My poor Father died last night. Believe, 
since I do not forget you now, | never shall. 

A. Pope. 
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whether before or after I leave you (in the 
only way I shall ever leave you) you must 
determine; but reflect that the first would 
make me as well as yourself happier, the lat- 
ter could make you only so. 

A great many constructions have been 
placed upon this letter, but it probably 
refers to her home life, which, since her 
brother’s marriage, was known to be 
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The only full-length portrait, and done without his knowledge 


When his mother died he also wrote 
her, saying: 

It is a real truth, that to the last of my mo- 
ments, the thought of you and the best of 
my wishes for you will attend you, told or 
untold. I could wish you had once the con- 
and resolution to act for yourself; 


stancy 


unhappy ; and another letter seems to fur- 
nish proof: 

Another reflection pains me, that I have 
never, since I knew you, been so long separ- 
ated from you as I now must be. Methinks 
we live to be more and more strangers, and 
every year teaches you to live without me. 
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This absence may, I fear, make my return 
less welcome and less wanted to you than 
once it seemed even after but a fortnight. 
; My uneasiness of body I can bear; 
my chief uneasiness of mind is in your regard. 
You have a temper that would make you easy 
and beloved (which is all the happiness one 
needs to wish in this world) and content with 
moderate things. All your point is not to 
lose that teinper by sacrificing yourself to 
others, out of a mistaken tenderness, which 
hurts you and profits not them. And this 
you must do soon, or it will be too late; habit 
will make it as hard for you to live independ- 
ent as for L to live out of court. 





In this letter he also says: 


Time ought not in reason to diminish 
friendship when it confirms the truth of it by 
experience; 


And it closes thus: 


Adieu; pray write and be particular about 
your health. 


One needs but to recall Pope’s scath- 
ing letters to his enemies to be assured 
that such a man would at all times write 
what he felt, and that his love letters, 
such as they are, indicate his exact state 
of heart and mind. It was the fashion 
to be in love, and great gallantry was 
much in vogue; consequently, he endeav- 
ored to follow the current. He was con- 
stantly persuading himself that he was in 
love; but, though he proposed marriage 
to both Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
and Martha Blount, there are no real love 
poems to be found in his work, and his 
letters have neither constant tenderness 
nor sustained devotion. There is not a 
single term of endearment in any one of 
them, unless exception be made of a 
letter addressed to Martha Blount, which 
begins: “Most Divine.” 


And yet, beneath the formal phrases 
and the stilted compliment, and deeper 
than the vanity and selfishness which are 
inseparable from him, is to be felt the 
eternal hunger and the infinite aspira- 
tion—the hands that grope in darkness 
for the human comfort of hands that are 
not there. 


It is said that during the last days of 
his life Martha Blount was incredibly un- 
kind to him. Johnson says that as the 
dying poet was one day sitting outdoors 
with two of his friends he saw Miss 
Blount at the bottom of the terrace, and 
asked Lord Bolingbroke to go and bring 
her to him. Bolingbroke sat still, but 
Lord Marchmont delivered the message, 
to which Miss Blount replied: “What, is 
he not dead yet?” Afterward she may 
have regretted her harshness, for he left 
her the bulk of his estate. 

Through his last long illness his friends 
were continually about him. He was tor- 
mented by visions, and by the conscious- 
ness of failing mind. “One of the things 
that I have always most wondered at,” he 
said, “is that there should be any such 
thing as human vanity. If I had any, I 
had enough to mortify it a few days ago, 
for I lost my mind for a whole day.” 

Unloved of women though he was he 
had many friends among men. The at- 
tachment between him and Dean Swift 
was tenderness itself; and Lord Boling- 
broke sobbed like a child, when, after 
much suffering the “long disease” was 
forever healed. 

Though Pope’s countrymen must ever 
be grateful to him for the magnificent 
legacy he has left, it is for us to wonder 
what a great love might have made of 
him. His technical facility, the harmony 
of his verse, his mastery of detail, his 
imaginative gifts, and his ripe scholarship 
challenge sincere admiration, even after 
the lapse of nearly two hundred years. 
sut, perfect as his work is, it is as cold as 
sculpture, for he knew rot the uses of 
color and brush. 

Had a woman come as a light into his 
soul, revealing his treasures of sympa- 
thy, and shining with soft radiance upon 
his self-knowledge, as great love must 
ever do, it is not too much to say that he 
might have stood but a little below Shake- 
speare, and made the hump on his back, 
in truth, “the sheath of invisible wings.” 
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A Dream City of Old Castile 


By Ezra Pound 


search and wandering through that 

inexplicable mixture of hell and 

paradise which no outlander can 
understand, but which for convenience we 
call “Spain of to-day,” it is a pleasant 
thing to find that there is a dream Spain, 
just as real as Spain’s old song-glory, and 
no more tainted with the appearance of 
modernity than a time-stained parchment 
psalter leaf. 

I left Madrid about the time the anar- 
chist suspects and uncatalogued foreign- 
ers began to be confused in the eyes of 
the law; and I assure you that the most 
fascinating view of that sun-baked, wind- 
swept capital is to be gained from the 
windows of the train that leaves for Paris 
a little after sun-down. The course of 
the “Ferrocarril” permits one a view of 
the palace across the river, through a 
gray haze and a line of poplar trees, 
which, by the way, Miss Elizabeth Ship- 
pen Green did not invent, and which may 
truly be found in north Spain, and in one 
or two of the pictures of Velasquez. 

I spent a night next to the earth—that 
is, with a representative body of the /opu- 
lacho that slumbered, and a brother from 
Segovia that opened his mouth but once, 
and then only to assure the inquiring head 
of a would-be fellow-compartmenter that 
“we already stood eleven,’ which we 
manifestly did not. The head disap- 
peared, however, and we rumbled drow- 
sily along, past the tombs of the Escorial, 
and into the night. 

To change the number, and the uncom- 
fortable half sleep of the compartment 
for the waking dream of the dawn, I 
came unto the Burgos of Myo Cid Cam- 
peador—a short while after the fifth 
hour of morning, midst the sound of 
matin bells. 

Burgos is a marvel for a Spanish town, 
for it is clean and well-kept. There I 
found many quaint churches, and in all 
they were saying mass—not one mass, 
but two or three. And here and there 


FTER a period of unsatisfactory 





was a little acolyte who had no red shirt, 
or who had had no time to put it on, but 
who served God in corduroy and jeans, 
and rang his little service bell with as 
good a will as the most bevestmented of 
Our Lord’s servitors. 

The approach to the town is a tree- 
bordered ‘Paseo,’ down which I wan- 
dered, then crossed stream to the Gate of 
St. Mary—all in the cool of a perfect 
morning. 

Although of the Cid’s house there re- 
mains nothing but a “Solar,” with a few 
emblazoned pillars to mark the place 
where it lay, there are still many door- 
ways in Burgos to which he might have 
come, as in the old “Poema,” battering 
with his lance butt at the door closed 
por miedo del Rey Alfonso—for fear of 
the king Alfonso, who had sent letters 
saying that “none should open to Ruy 
Diaz, and that whoso open to Ruy Diaz 
would lose his possessions, and the eyes 
of his head to boot.” The only one of all 
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Marking the place of the Cid’s house 
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Burgos that dared tell these tidings to the 
Cid was a little maid of nine; and there 
are yet in Burgos window and _ balcony 
from which she might have leaned, with 
her black eyes wonder wide, and held 
parlance with the stern-bearded Cam- 
peador, saying: 


Aie Campeador, in good hour girt ye on your 
sword. 

The King hath forbidden it; last night came 
his letter 

With great escort, strongly sealed. 

We dare not open to you nor in any wise give 
ye aid, 

For we would 
homes 

And the eyes of our faces to boot. 

Cid, in our ill you will gain nothing; 

But the Criador (creator) avail you and all 
his holy virtues. 


lose our havings and our 








THE CATHEDRAL, BURGOS 


So the Cid smiled and rode out of 
Burgos. 

The little girl is still in the capital of 
“Castilla.” I saw her, but she does not 
remember the Campeador. I know now, 
however, just how she fluttered over the 
centuries-old message, with little whir- 
ring sounds, and all the relative clauses 
out of place. 

In Burgos there are other relics of 
the Camneador: some bones that do not 


belong to him, and a chest—one of those, 


so the story runs, that he filled with sand, 
and pawned with the Jews, Rachel and 
Vidas, on pretense that it held booty 
which he should have turned over to the 
king, and which the Jews were to open 
as forfeit if he did not redeem it at the 
year's end. But the chest stayed unre- 
deemed, at least to the end of the epic. 
We have here the record of the first suc- 
cessful deal of this bandit Cassie Chad- 
wick, who never saw a barber through 
his long campaign, and who set all Spain 
a-rhyming—mostly of the deeds he did 
not do—not because he took Valencia, 
but because he embodied his Zeitgeist, and 
all the strife against Islam. 

From the “Puerta Santa Maria” I 
wandered about the town seeking break- 
fast, and to see that web of spun stone, 
the cathedral, from its divers sides and 
angles. It is a white cob-web, delicate 
as no picture seems to show it. 

One never realizes the marvelous detail 
of these old cathedrals until he comes 
upon some sheltered corner where time 
has not eaten the lines into a haze, and 
finds there little six-inch gothic arches 
with columns a half-inch thick, in perfect 
miniature of the great arches that tower 
above them, and in no wise detracting 
from the lines of the whole. 

Victor Hugo has done “Notre Dame;” 
but the cathedral of Paris seems crude 
when one is in Burgos. 

The wonder that comes upon one enter- 
ing the cathedral of Burgos, with the 
memory of dusky cathedrals of other 
towns upon him, is the light. Here when 
they worship they will rot hide them- 
selves in midnight for the homage of 
noonday. Nor is the choir the great 
black mass that obstructs the vistas of 
Seville and Toledo, and ruins—were that 
possible—the remains of the old mosque 
in Cordova. But this choir is of light, 
clean-lined iron-work, and obstructs noth- 
ing but the footsteps of travelers and chil- 
dren from the inner place of sanctuary. 

3eside this rail I found another link 
with the middle ages—a veritable palmer 
with stave and cockle-shells. He was 
very busy praying, this religious hermit 
and hobo. and judging from the shape 
of his habit he had a goodly number of 
this world’s goods concealed beneath the 
dusty brown mantle of the church. The 
priests, however, showed him deference; 
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and, giving him the benefit of the doubt— 
supposing him sincere—it is a rather 
pleasing thing in these days of skepticism 
to see a man follow an ideal, even if it is 
six centuries behind the times. In watch- 
ing the palmer my thoughts went out to 
two other belated “followers,” one of St. 
Dominic, out of north Canada, the sort 
of man [| think Gilbert Parker likes to 
meet in that rough north country; and 
the other a kindly padre, “of them that 
follow St. Francis,” a man that had done 
much for me in Madrid, that I can do 
little to repay. It was only by thoughts 
of the latter that I came back to Spain 
and to Burgos, and to its cathedral of 
high arches, with the drone of the re- 
sponses, the rumble of echo, the tinkle 
of mass bells, and a very brown, dusty 
palmer kneeling by a choir-rail below the 
great luminous disc that is in reality the 
opening into the central tower which rises 
from the crossing of the nave and tran- 
sept, and is in Burgos a mass of window 
arches, and a magnet for all the light of a 
Spanish morning. I think these window 
arches would draw starlight through the 
blackest night clouds that ever hang over 


Burgos—but this matter cannot here be 
proven. zi the cathedral of Tours one 
remembers ever the wonderful blue of 
the apse windows; of Orleans the two 
great gold stars of the transept ends; 
but the cathedral of Burgos has over it 
and before its high altar ever this white 
crown of God's sunlight. Another bit 
of witchery in the cathedral is the Golden 
Stairway of the High Door, or “La Coro- 
neria,” forming a perfect bese to one 
high-arched transept-end, and cunningly 
wrought as the Diana statue in the 
“Brut,” “whither came all the wonder- 
crafty men.” 

I left the cathedral and wandered up 
more quaint streets to “San Somebody- 
or-other,” where as usual they were say- 
ing mass, here varied and mingled with 
the clamor of some boys playing tag in 
the cloister—a cloister as mystically old- 
world as the little court of the Lowenhof 
in Cologne. 

From here onward to the hill crest be- 
hind Burgos, and below me, lay the pop- 
lar studded fields of Old Castile, with 
glimpses of “La Cartuja,” and _ the 
“Campo Santo,” and further the place 
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In the Cathedral at Burgos 
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where lieth San Pedro Cardenas, “the 
shrine he loved the best,” and whither, 
From the battle he won 
After life was done 
They bear him to holy rest. 

This is not from the story in the 
‘Poema,” but an old ballad tale to the 
effect that after the Cid’s death the 
Moors made an immediate attack on the 
army of Bivar. But the men of Ruy Diaz 
set his corse in full armor, visor open, 
upon his good steed Bavieca, and the 
enemy fled in terror of the Cid—whether 
really dead, or risen from death to slay 
them, they knew not. 

The hill crest itself is covered with 
fallen fortifications of various times. At 
the gate of these we were met by a very 
small and noisy dog. My guide, a boy 
of eleven, called: “Open! Open! for | 
come, and with me a Franthes’’—spelled 
frances, and meaning French. I ex- 
plained that I was not “Frances” but 
‘Americano ;” to which the boy replied: 
“Tt is all one. Here we know no other 
name for strangers save ‘franthes’.” 

And then there came a pair of very big 
black eyes, and a very small girl tugging 
at the gate latch; and I knew of a surety 
that she had sent away the Campeador at 
the king’s bidding. 

After this I was shown postern wick- 
ets and old stone cannon balls, deep wells 
and secret stairs—very broken and bur- 
rowing down into the ground so far that 
it took a stone a very long time to reach 
the bottom. These stairs all lead to the 
cathedral. And I was led up other dark 
stairs, and over rickety loft floors to see 


“Los Campos” from different points of 
vantage. ; 

Old Castile, as it lies spread before one 
from the castle of Burgos, is for the 
painter. I was indeed taken up into a 
very high mountain, and tempted to for- 
get there were such prosaic things as 
doctors’ theses to be writ, and did for 
some while give way unto temptation. 

When we came down again toward the 
cathedral it befeil that some good person 
had died in convenient season, and was 
being borne to the little church that 
crouches up-slope from the cathedral 
entrance. And there was a procession of 
robes, richly woven and cunningly em- 
broidered in gold and vair. And all the 
folk stood bareheaded, and we likewise; 
for there is not in Burgos, as the padre 
says of the rest of Spain, “much Catholi- 
cism and very little religion.” 

From the procession I went forward— 
by vigorous use of my cigarette case— 
into the little museum that is hollowed 
out of the walls of the “Puerta Santa 
Maria,” and through hidden ways into 
that part of the cloisters where the un- 
sacred relic, the “Cofre del Cid,” is pre- 
served. And then, lest some little thing 
of the real world should intrude itself 
into this shadow of old time; lest the 
scorch of the Spanish sun should drive out 
the winds of dream, the hill winds that 
blow over Burgos; and lest some minion 
of the Casa de Cook—that we all use as a 
refuge, and curse as an intrusion—should 
shatter the mirror of this Shalott, I went 
out in the drowse of the siesta as I had 
come ’neath the cloak of the night. 





COFRE DEL CID 
A coffer which the Cid is supposed to have pawned with the Jews 





‘** Required ”’ Reading in the Colleges 


HE modern college course is killing 
readers by organizing reading. 
Once, some men in a class studied 
and some men in a class read. 
The men between—more numerous—did 
neither. The men who studied and 
learned their lesson had at least the dis- 
cipline which comes from rigorous atten- 
tion to tasks. The men who read either 
neglected their studies, or learned them 
incidentally, and during a college course 
plowed over a limitless area of pages, 
leaving college well-read, but ill-trained. 

For both these classes this is over. 
“Required reading” rests on the modern 
college course like the pressure of the 
atmosphere. Every professor lays out 
enough reading in his own department to 
keep all but particularly swift readers, 
never more than one or two in a hun- 
dred, busy. In the three to five studies 
which men are taking, there is accord- 
ingly enough reading “prescribed” and 
“recommended” to fill all the time of an 
industrious reader twice over. The dis- 
tractions of college have also increased. 
Athletics, dramatics, dances, college jour- 
nalism, college affairs, and the ease of 
travel all eat into time, until the share 
left for the business for which men go to 
college is not over an average of four 
hours a day. 

The practical result of this, as in so 
much else in the modern college course, 
is that the class on the average reads far 
more than men did twenty or thirty 
years ago; and so much more than men 
did half a century ago that no compari- 
son is possible between the use of the 
college library of to-day by the average 
student and its use in the middle of the 
last century. Sixty or seventy years ago 
the college library was practically used 
by nobody but professors, and in most 


colleges the students organized libraries 
in connection with their debating soci- 
eties, to furnish themselves with a little 
miscellaneous reading. 

Thirty years ago college libraries had 
grown large enough to tempt your mod- 
ern reader, and he reveled through a 
sporadic, rambling, but bliss-encircled 
reading for which he neglected his stud- 
ies. There are joys in life; but to cer- 
tain men there is probably no keener joy 
imaginable than all the books one could 
read and time enough to read them. Col- 
lege has many memories, but they are 
those to whom its one central memory is 
the discovery of the limitless variety of 
books, and an enraptured voyage among 
them through all the four years of col- 
lege life, without direction, without guid- 
ance, with nothing but the instinctive 
feeling of the pasture, the steady appe- 
tite of the ox, and all the hours of the 
day and the night. Every week, passing 
from volume to volume, some new planet 
was swinging into ken, which was for all 
life, to make life a different thing. 

The college student to-day no longer 
regards reading from this standpoint. 
He must read a certain amount in con- 
nection with his studies, and what peo- 
ple must do as a duty ceases to be the 
due of desire. The mere omnivorous 
reader has almost disappeared. If his na- 
ture is discursive he is in too many things. 
If he is studious the required reading 
absorbs him. If he is neither he tasks 
his reading power merely doing the re- 
quired. Yet I have known men, under 
the old easy temptation to much read- 
ing, for months together weekly to read 
a novel of three or four hundred thousand 
words between the last recitation on Sat- 
urday and the first on Monday, being 
able the rest of their lives to pass a fair 
examination upon it. These are rare; 
but blessed are they, for they shall in- 
herit the broader empire of letters. 
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As one consequence of “required” 
reading, under the present system, the 
habit of reading for its own sake is dying 
out among educated men. Through 
their education, reading is associated with 
their studies. The young graduate has 
learned the use of books. He has gained 
a mastery over them. He knows how 
to work up a subject as his father and 
his grandfather never did, but he buys 
books in sets—which no real reader ever 
does—and reading for him is no longer 
a passion. It is a practice. He is far 
better educated than his predecessor. He 
is worse read. In active life he reads 
less and buys fewer books. 

The college librarians meanwhile are 
able to prove that the libraries are more 
and more used; but it is also true that 
books are less and less read for their own 
sake, independent of the course. 

At Princeton, the most hopeful thing 
about the tutor plan is that it has dou- 
bled the average reading. In every col- 
lege library managed by men like Mr. 
W. I. Fletcher of Amherst, or Mr. Ernest 
Cushing Richardson of Princeton, there 
is every sign of response to the proffered 
stimulus of reading. 

But in one thing all college libraries are 
shamelessly, brutally, guiltily deficient. 
A whole class is set to read a group of 
books, of each of which the library will 
only have two or four copies, sometimes 
only one. It should have twenty-five or 
thirty. Our high schools are wiser; 
partly because the choice of books at 
that stage is easier, and partly because 
the demands on the library funds by 
specialists are less. Where reading is 
important, as it is if education is to be 
complete, it is often the case that the 
provision of thirty or forty capies of a 
single work would make the difference 
between its being read or not read by a 
large class. Since the object of college 
is to get a few hundred young men to 
read a dozen or twenty books—for this 
is all of education—it is a waste and 
abuse of great opportunities, at the most 
critical point in college education, to mul- 
tiply books rapidly, and pile up volumes 
in the library while a group of students 
in their required reading will find them- 
selves with only one copy for the read- 
ing of a score. 

TaicoTr WILLIAMS. 


Fiction as a School of Manners 


T is commonly observed that the 

stage is the greatest school of 

manners. Second to it, certainly, 

is fiction. Sometimes I think fic- 
tion has the greater attendance and wider 
influence, because, while many theater- 
goers read little, many readers are not 
theatergoers; and that great population 
in the cities that gets. its ideals mainly 
from theaters is rather more than offset 
by the great population in the country 
to whom the play is so occasional as to 
be a small factor in their lives, while 
books—good, bad and _ indifferent—give 
them their ideas of “the ~world.” 

It is an old complaint that the enor- 
mous educational opportunities of the 
stage are not used to the better advan- 
tage of that majority who derive from 
the theater almost their sole suggestions 
for the improvement of life. We regret 
that the factory girls, who never see a 
real “swell,” should see only such gro- 
tesque caricatures of great ladyhood and 
elegant manhood as make unconscious 
mock of breeding in “Why Girls Leave 
Home,” and “Was She to Blame?” No 
wonder those girls wear “blinders” of 
hair in one eye, sleeves rolled far above 
red, calloused elbows, and _ solferino 
sachet bags under their frightful “peek- 
aboo” waists, for those very things doeth 
the Duchess of Hightowers in the Bijou 
production of “From Cashgirl to Count- 
ess. 

In a class of literature corresponding 

“From Cashgirl to Countess” one ex- 
pects no better presentation of real man- 
ners than on the Bijou stage—which, by 
the way, you must be careful to pro- 
nounce “By-Joe.” But when one pays a 
dollar and a half for a novel, he expects 
to get, besides some entertainment and 
possibly a little uplift, a rather better de- 
lineation of life as it is, a rather better 
understanding of manners in their rela- 
tions to the life they express, than in 
the works of the immortal Laura Jean. 
3ut one doesn’t always get it. 

Sometimes the shortcomings in the 
matter of manners are merely funny, as 
in the case of many books written about 
imaginary principalities by industrious 
freshwater scribes who have never seen 
a prince, and who, like Mr. Herford and 
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the purple cow, “Never hope to see one,” 
and whose court functions are repre- 
sented as very much like an evening in 
sird Center. 

Probably no great harm is done by 
this kind of error. The people who 
know about courts are not likely to read 
these books (except for fun), and the 
people who read these books are little 
likely ever to know better about courts. 
Doubtless it gives the average Bird Cen- 
terite a better opinion of princes to be 
told that they act very much as if they 
had been “raised” in Bird Center; per- 
haps the promulgation of this idea does 
more than we suspect to foster the feel- 
ing of the brotherhood of man—in Bird 
Center. And certainly it can’t do princes 
any harm, because it’s an accepted prin- 
ciple that “what you don’t know does you 
no harm.” 

When, however, an author’s assump- 
tion of knowledge tends to discomfit 
poor Bird Center, to make it hideously 
aware of its own shortcomings, it seems 
only fair to demand of such an author 
that at least he shall not distress Bird 
Center by the revelation of “things that 
ain’t so.” From a deeply philosophical 
point of view it may be quite pardonable 
to lead Bird Center to believe that princes 
are, after all, only Riley Peterses with a 
wellnigh indistinguishable difference, and 
wholly culpable to make it believe that 
its effulgent Riley Peters is what a prince 
would call a “yokel.” It is never uplift- 
ing to a man to convince him that he’s a 
yokel, but it has often worked wonders 
to persuade him that he’s “next thing to 
a prince.” 

Mrs. Wharton has a way of discomfit- 
ing her readers, of undervaluing any pos- 
sible culture contained in a social order 
that does not employ butlers; but at least 
her representations of manners in “the 
Four Hundred” are authoritative. I hope 
Bird Center understands that not even 
Mrs. Wharton thinks they are good man- 
ners, but I am afraid Bird Center doesn’t 
understand—that is the defect of “The 
House of Mirth,” it leaves those it 
satirizes as pleased as ever with them- 
selves, and creates in those who ought 
to rejoice in their so-different living a 
vague uncomfortableness, as if Mrs. 
Wharton had said in fact as she has in 
substance: “Things are terribly wrong 
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1 “Lhe House of Mirth,’ but heaven pity 
you if you belong outside of it!” 

In another book, more recent than Mrs. 
Wharton’s, there is a like tendency, based, 
however, on no liké knowledge. This 
book describes the evolution of a pretty, 
silly young woman from a bored house- 
wife, struggling along on slender means 
in a New Jersey suburb, to a dazzling 
creature of fashion and vicious folly. Os- 
tensibly the author’s purpose was to show 
how this woman was “undone” by the 
change, but the real tone of the book is 
one of contempt for those homely things 
the woman left behind. 

The petty spirit of this book was so 
offensive that I boiled with wrath to 
think of its being “taken out” of subur- 
ban libraries and read by worthy women 
who, perchance, would not challenge this 
author’s knowledge of polite manners as 
they should, and who might, conceivably, 
remodel some details of their own be- 
havior to conform to her notions of 
“what’s what.” 

For instance: A suburban luncheon is 
described a very informal affair among 
neighbors; in the author’s own mind I 
do not doubt she calls this social order 
“bourgeois.” They had fried oysters, for 
luncheon, and biscuits that one guest said 
would “melt in your mouth;” and in the 
sentence immediately following this the 
author remarks: “And they were aided 
in the luscious process by great cups of 
coffee and cream freely drunk with the 
repast.". Who or what was aided we 
may guess as we are able, but the tone 
of that “great cups of coffee and cream” 
leaves nothing to the imagination. 
Heavens! Think of it! What could 
more infallibly indicate the bourgeois to 
a woman who has eaten table d’hote in 
Europe and called boldly for her demz 
tasse? As soon as one has learned that 
demi tasse is not a cheese, nor a frozen 
sweet, one becomes very, very disdainful 
of the canaille who drink “great cups of 
coffee and cream” with their luncheons. 
Can’t vou just see ifnumerable Johns 
and Williams refused their “great cups” 
of coffee after their misguided Sadies and 
Coras have read that disdainful para- 
graph? Don’t you long to follow up 
such a book with some adequate state- 
ment or delineation of fine manners as 
they rea'ly are, to make it plain to the 
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timorous that those persons who are 
celebrated for their breeding could, by 
drinking “great cups of coffee” with their 
luncheons make that seem not merely 
“proper,” but inevitable? Why, the 
truly “fine” could drink coffee out of 
“bird baths” without derogation to their 
dignity, and could see it so drunk with- 
out prejudice. 

There is far too much of this vulgar 
idea of “manners” in dollar-and-a-half 
novels, as well as in twenty-cent “shows,” 
and the results are deplorable. Doubtless 
we, as a nation, need manners as much 
as we need anything: of everything else 
we have rather more than the best share. 
But we shall never get them while so 
many unfit persons assume to delineate 
and to teach. We need a censorship of 
our great educational institutions, the 
stage and the novel. 

CLARA E, LAUGHLIN. 


Conservatism in Literature 


HETHER it be art or theology, 

politics or literature, there is al- 

ways going on a contest between 

the old school and the new. As 
it was in the Homeric battles victory 
inclines now to the Greeks, now to the 
Trojans—sometimes hovering in sus- 
pense above the opposing forces. In the 
field of literature many a lance has been 
broken by’ the champions of each party, 
but it would seem that at the present time 
the radicals have the advantage against 
the conservatives. Perhaps it may be in 
order, therefore, to say a word in de- 
fense of the latter. 

The general characteristics of literary 
conservatism and radicalism are too fa- 
miliar to require extended description. 
The conservative emphasizes tradition ; 
the radical, freedom. One looks back 
to see what has been done well; the 
other confidently expects the present and 
the future to bring forth results as val- 
uable and interesting as any achieved in 
the past. The conservative has been 
usually identified with classicism; the 
radical sometimes, but not always, with 
romanticism. Both schools have strong 
points and weak ones. The ideal critic 
would combine in himself the good quali- 
ties of both, without their defects. 
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Now, the conservative in literature 
often exhibits the defect of intolerance; 
the radical, of blind iconoclasm. And 
how easy is the descent into purely de- 
structive criticism! One is apt to become 
exceedingly impatient with whatever is 
intolerant and narrow. One instinctively 
welcomes new forms of literature as in- 
dications of man’s mental and spiritual 
growth. It is customary, also, to main- 
tain that each age requires its special lit- 
erary pabulum, and one resents being 
held in bondage by the “classics.” There 
is much to be said for this view; much 
that is helpful and sound. But in com- 
bating the defects of conservatism should 
we not be careful lest we become, after 
all, mere image-breakers ? 

The literary conservative may be cen- 
sured for his adherence to tradition; but 
here he has a tower of strength. He has 
a standard, and that standard is the clas- 
sics; which are, as Thoreau finely says, 
“the noblest recorded thoughts of men.” 
Judged by “the best that has been 
thought and said in the world,” all litera- 
ture must, in the end, stand or fall. We 
may sing pzans of praise to every new 
genius discovered among us; but if the 
work does not approach the classics in 
substance and manner, diction and style, 
the conservative will refuse to pronounce 
it excellent. 

In contending for the widest possible 
limits for the subject-matter of litera- 
ture the radical often does harm. All 
subjects are not necessarily adapted to 
literary interpretation, and the attempt 
to foist upon literature what is foreign 
to it can never permanently succeed. 
There are, for example, sides of human 
life which are unfit for the best purposes 
of fiction. The novelist may venture 
into forbidden fields; he may, perchance, 
display great knowledge of the morbid 
and unhealthy states of the mind; but 
to make moral disease the theme of a 
story is to violate the canons of art, and 
destroy the pleasure which fiction should 
give. 

The chief value of conservatism, then, 
is the restraint which it places upon our 
tastes and habits of thought. It teaches 
us that what is new and strange is not 
always noble and true. It wars against 


the pestilent fruits of a decayed morality. 
It does not welcome prose without grace, 
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nor poetry without meter. In all things 
conservatism profits by the mistakes of 
the past quite as often as it does by the 
successes. A rigidly conservative atti- 
tude toward literature, to be sure, natur- 
ally tends to dull, unyielding conven- 
tionalism. But the efficacy of the con- 
servative as a critic must be fairly ad- 
mitted. To maintain a high standard, to 
chasten and restrain vagaries of thought 
and expression—these are valuable serv- 
ices in the interest of literature. The 
conservative may; indeed, become a 
“fogy,” but he can hardly become a fan- 
atic; and fanaticism is a malady inimical 
to the ideals which the best literature 


aims to attain. 
ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Classical “‘ Dope” 
ELF-PRESERVATION demands 


that the literary conservative en- 

trench himself behind the breast- 

works of standard. Afraid of in- 
novation, he avoids rather than combats 
it, taking active issue only when his posi- 
tion becomes untenable. 

This is no disparagement of classical 
literature; it is a defense of it against 
misuse and abuse. In the twentieth cen- 
tury we need to distinguish between a 
love for the old masters and a slavery to 
literary conventions that had their roots 
in the middle ages. 

A faculty for enjoying things old and 
fragrant need not be accompanied by any 
lack of appreciation for the good things 
we find among products new. It took 
the English a long time to discover that 
Walt Whitman wrote poetry; it will take 
them longer still to swallow the bitter 
pill of simplified spelling. Yet voluntary 
blindness is no excuse for a loss of the 
power to move arm in arm with men—to 
go forward as we must go forward in the 
process of civilization and culture. 

Every great man has been a new ex- 
perience to his own age. Every literary 
masterpiece has been adapted to the uses 
of its own time. Shakespeare wrote for 
those who frequented the Globe—he did 
not attempt to foist upon them an imi- 
tation of Greek tragedy. 

The greatest men of letters express 
their own eras—in personality, and in 
work. They love the present; they are 


in sympathy with its attempts, and its 
achievements. Men must be wideawake, 
watchful, alert—not afraid to pick up the 
newest novel and judge it; judge it, tgo, 
according to the principles of life, rather 
than by a set of dead laws; reject it, not 
because it violates some minor fixed 
rules of art, but because it is false to the 
sane and the human, or so superficial as 
to be worthless in its capacity for right 
influence. 

There is no book published, however in- 
significant, that has not its place in the 
general development of literature. It 
may take ten thousand poor books to 
make possible a single great and endur- 
ing one—but if this is so, then by all 
means let us have the ten thousand. We 
cannot afford, for a whim, to fling the 
stack on the ashheap, and risk the loss of 
a gem because it is hidden in a mass of 
rubbish. 

The classicist is, in effect, a drugged 
creature—devitalized through the very 
means that should invigorate and inspire 
him. 

“Classical dope” represents that “liter- 
ary pabulum” with which the “conserva- 
tive” of the extreme type doses himself, 
to the total obscuring of his natural pow- 
ers of observation and discrimination of 
values. Such a man luxuriates in a world 
that is past and done with, save for the 
messages of wisdom and reason it 
brings to us. It is a dream existence, and 
it intensifies the halos about the heads 
of masters long departed, until a firm con- 
viction is reached that no more such mas- 
ters will be. 

The classicist is welcome to any secur- 
ity he may find in established forms and’ 
laws, but to a world actively moving he 
is a back number—one might almost say, 
a waste product. Rather the zeal that 
requires the leash than indifference which 
makes enthusiasm in undertaking impos- 
sible. There is a future into which we 
must penetrate, more important than a 
past over which we may gloat. Not 
what has been done is the pride of our 
battle, but that which may be done later 
on. 

So let the classicist take his “dope,” 
and wave aside with arrogant hand every- 
thing from the best-selling novel to the 
revised and up-to-date encyclopedia—he 
loses the most in that he knows not the 
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joys of the battle of progress; only the 
fear that weights the feet and holds him 
to the rear is his. 

Keep the old poets for counsel, for 
uplift, for restful companionship between 
the battle days; but don’t let the dear old 
standbys interfere with your performance 
of your individual part as a unit in your 
time. 

Not merely balanced sentences, results 
of long and arduous labors, but writing 
that strikes fire in the hearts of those 
who read; not forced control of the emo- 
tions producing the coldly artistic, finely- 
reasoned-out piece of work, but the warm 
embodiment of the impulses that spring 
from tender hearts and fervid souls— 
this is sincerity, and sincerity is the key- 
note of many of the grandest things in 
life. But classical “doping” kills natural- 
ness; “style,” as such, means nothing. 
No doubt the classicist helps in keep- 
ing the world well-balanced; but, 
thank goodness! it isn’t a universe of 
classicists! If it were we should never 
have advanced from Chaucer to Shake- 
speare, from Shakespeare to Milton; Pre- 
Raphaelitism would have been nipped in 
the bud, and Emerson would have been 
ostracized for a fool. And as for our 
own age—its chances for immortality 
would be exceedingly small. The search 
for “gems” is none too successful at 
best; were the literary conservative in 
power we should have to abandon the 
hunt altogether—and go down to pos- 
terity as_ self-satisfied readers who 
couldn’t risk the doubtful issues of print. 

Norma Bricut Carson. 


Book Bindings to Match Costumes 


F prayer-books are bound to match 
costumes, why not other books? 
Here is a hint for the publishers. 
Your next big book—your next 
“Coniston” or “Helena Richie,” or what 
not—why not try an experiment, and bind 
the first edition in several different colors, 
so that the “society woman” can have 
her fill of harmony? The word came to 
us from Newport recently, in the morn- 
ing paper—always absolutely reliable— 
that on a Sunday certain “fashionable” 
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women, names given in full, appeared at 
church, each carrying a prayer-book to 
match her costume. One was of lavender 
leather, corresponding with hat, dress and 
parasol; others were pink, or white, or 
black covered with heavy crape—to go 
with a mourning costume. Now, it is 
natural to assume that each woman pos- 
sessed more than the one prayer-book 
that appeared on that particular Sunday. 
Otherwise, Miss So-and-So would have 
to wear that pink frock every time she 
went to church, if she had only the pink 
prayer-book. She must have needed to 
buy books of several different colors to 
match as many costumes—red, white and 
blue, not only; but black, yellow, green; 
purple perhaps—who knows? 

Plainly, that must be profitable both to 
publisher and book-seller—to sell the 
same young woman ten or a dozen 
prayer-books instead of one. 

Don’t you see, book-publisher? On 
the same — when you bring out 
that great novel, “The Fly-away and the 
Come- down,” she will require at least a 
half-dozen copies of it in different colors 
to harmonize with various gowns in ham- 
mock and yacht, on piazza and lawn, in 
drawing-room and beside the holiday fire- 
place. 

Unless, of course, these “fashionable” 
society-leaders should have a_ secret 
agreement to pass around their prayer- 
books and novels. If the young woman 
can borrow a pink prayer-book to match 
her pink frock this Sunday, a white one 
for next Sunday, a green one for the 
Sunday after, and so on, she might not 
care to buy prayer-books in a bunch—or 
novels, either. Unthinkable, however; the 
generosity and large-mindedness of thes 
leaders is against it—the same _ broad- 
mindedness that appeared in arraying the 
prayer-book in pink and lavender. We 
all revere and love the humble prayer- 
book, whatever our denominational affil- 
iations ; how much more when arrayed in 
gorgeous robes at the demand of great 
minds! 

With people of this progressive kind 
to deal with the book-publishers should 
feel warranted in undertaking almost any 
sort of a color venture. It’s yours; take 
the hint for whatever it is worth. 

CarLos T. CHESTER. 
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A Section Devoted to Announcements and Pre-reviews 


A mystery story by John Bennett, au- 
thor of “Master Skylark,” and “Barnaby 
Lee,” is soon to be published. It is called 
“The Treasure of Peyre Gaillard,’ and 
deals with the solution of a cryptogram. 

ok *K ok 

Arthur Colton’s next book is “The 
Cruise of the Violetta,” and will be pub- 
lished very shortly. It is said to be sim- 
ilar in character to “The Belted Seas.” 

+ + 


A timely work on Panama is just 
ready. It is by C. H. Forbes-Lindsay, 
and bears the title, “Panama, the Isthmus 
and the Canal.” The volume has been 
prepared with great care for accuracy 
and fulness of detail, and contains nu- 
merous interesting and illuminating illus- 
trations. 

ae oe 

“The Complete Beauty Book” is the 
next in the series of “complete” books 
by Clara E. Laughlin. It will be brought 
out early in the fall. 

. * K K 


Those who recall “Said the Fisher- 
man” will look forward to “The House 
of Islam,” a novel of Turkish life and 
manners. The author is Marmaduke 
Pickthall. 

* Ok Ox 

Helen M. Winslow is to have what 
promises to be an entertaining story in 
“The President of Quex.” The tale 
deals with the woman’s club, and the 
power it exercises in a woman’s life. 

* 3K *K 


“Italian Days and Ways,” an account 
of the experiences of three women trav- 
eling in Italy, as related by one of them, is 
Miss Anne Hollingsworth Wharton's new 
book. 

All manner of dainty Christmas books 
are in prospect. Roy Rolfe Gilson’s 
“Katrina” is another of his very charm- 
ing and fragrant prose-poems; “Mr. 
Pickwick’s Christmas” will be the com- 
panion volume to last year’s “Christmas 


Carol and the Cricket on the Hearth,” 
with illustrations by George Alfred Wil- 
liams; and the usual holiday story by 
Onoto Watanna will appear in “A Jap- 
anese Blossom,” evidently another of 
those flowery, perfumy little tales that 
picture the old Japan—land of perennial 
bloom, and mother-of-pearl radiancy. 

J. C. Snaith’s “Broke of Covenden” is 
guarantee for his new book, “Henry 
Northcote,” which presents the spectacle 
of a criminal trial with the hero acting 
as advocate. 

co 2k * 

If “Don-a-Dreams” were to be issued 
anonymously no one would ever suspect 
that Harvey J. O’Higgins, who wrote 
“The Smoke-Eaters,” was its author. The 
new book is pure romance, with a highly 
poetic flavor at that—a rather odd role 
for Mr. O’Higgins to assume, though he 
appears to have done so with a quite sat- 
isfying naturalness. 





K * 

“The Avenging Hour,” soon to be 
issued, will introduce a popular English 
novelist, H. E. Prevost Battersby, to 
American readers. It is a story of Eng- 
lish social life, of just what character has 
not been given out. 

ee 2 

“Pigs is Pigs” is to have still another 
successor in “Perkins of Portland,” eight 
indescribably funny stories. 

* ok * 

Dr. Hyslop will soon bring out “The 
sorderland of Psychical Research,” deal- 
ing with the questions of dual and triple 
personality, hypnotism, hallucinations, 
and such phenomena. Those who know 
“Science and a Future Life” and “The 
Enigmas of Psychical Research” will be 
interested in this volume. 

* > * 

A new theme is ably presented in “The 
Modern Madonna,” by Caroline Abbot 
Stanley. The chief thing against the 
book is its title, which is unpleasantly re- 
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mindful of Bertha M. Clay. But Mrs. 
Stanley’s former work has been very 
commendable, and this is a sympathetic 
study of a rather novel situation. 

“Sir Nigel” will appear in book form 
some time very soon. Sunday Magazine 
readers had a chance to enjoy this latest 
Conan Doyle romance some months ago. 

K * aK 

The “comic supplements” will attain to 
the dignity of more permanent form for 
the sake of the Christmas book buyer. 
“Buster Brown Antics,” “Foxy Grand- 
pa’s Frolics,” “Willie Westinghouse Edi- 
son Smith,” “The Tricks of the Katzen- 
jammer Kids,” “The Trials of Lulu and 
Leander,” and “Jimmy and His Scrapes” 
will afford endless amusement to the little 
groups around home-hearths in winter 
evenings. 

es Ss 

President Eliot, of Harvard, has writ- 
ten on “Great Riches,” and the book will 
be issued in the near future. 

*x* * * 

“Thirteen Men” is a new book of 
short stories, dealing with Canadian and 
East Indian life, by W. A. Fraser. Most 
of the tales are about animals—despite 
the impression conveyed by the title. 


* * *K 
Among interesting publications now 
promised are Lilian Whiting’s “The 


Land of Enchantment, from Pike’s Peak 
to the Pacific ;” Henry C. Shelley’s “Lit- 
erary By-Paths in Old England;” and 
“Through the Gates of the Netherlands,” 
by Mary E. Waller. The last-named is 
the result of Miss Waller’s recent sojourn 
abroad. 
* * * 

An unique book soon to be issued is 
“Folk-Lore of Women,” by T. E. This- 
telton-Dyer. It is an epitome of the 
opinions and statements of men of all 
nations and ages regarding woman—her 
beauty, her dress, her capacity for love, 
her general character. 

*x* * x 


A choice selection from Swinburne’s 
verses is being issued under the title, 
“The Lyrical Poems of Algernon 
Charles Swinburne.” There are several 
volumes of the kind in existence; it is a 
question whether that in the brown, 
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dusty-looking “Belles-Lettres” series, 
with an admirable introduction by Wil- 
liam Morton Payne, can be surpassed. 

*K ok * 

Elmore Elliott Peake keeps up the 
record of a novel a year with “The Little 
King of Angel’s Landing,” a story, it is 
said, that is very sweet and pathetic. 

a, ee. 

The vulgar rich of New York furnish 
excellent material for the use of James 
L. Ford’s satiric pen. In a series of 
bright, witty letters he recounts “The 
Wooing of Folly.” 

Plantation life in the Civil War does 
not sound exactly promising for a new 
story by Molly Elliott Seawell. But Miss 
Seawell generally selects her time and 
place and characters well, so that “The 
Victory” will probably prove a pleasant 
disappointment. 

* * ok 

Sarah Louise Burnham has called her 
latest story “The Opened Shutters.” 
From Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward will 
soon come “The Man in the Case;” and 
from Alice Brown there will be a col- 
lection of this author’s best stories, “The 
Country Road.” 

*K * * 

In gorgeous dress “Peter Pan” is to 
make his entrance into the book world. 
Miss Maude Adams’ remarkable produc- 
tion of the Barrie play has smoothed the 
road for Peter Pan’s complete story, 
while readers of “The Little White Bird” 
will be only too glad to meet with 
familiar pages in this magic world just 
created for those who “believe in fairies.” 
The book will be sumptuously illustrated 
by Arthur Rackham. 

= < 

“Sunny” is the story of a lovable little 
girl who becomes blind. Margaret A. 
Frost has written it, and has expended 
upon it a great deal of tender care. 

 -. 

George Moore’s new book is to be 
“Memoirs of My Dead Life,” a work that 
promises many things unusual, and Mr. 
Moore’s style at its best. 

2% 

Pennsylvania’s University Day oration 
for 1906, it will be remembered, was de- 
livered by Dr. Henry van Dyke, on “The 
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Americanism of Washington.” The ad- 
dress is now to be issued in book form— 
as most of those who heard it have been 
hoping it would be. 

Romance of the early Stanley Wey- 
man order will be found in “Under Cas- 
tle Walls,” by H. C. Bailey, a rapid tale 
of medizval Italy, and a family feud. 

ok * * 

It will need something very clever to 
compete with the cleverness of “The In- 
tellectual Miss Lamb.” But Florence 
Morse Kingsley has a fund of humor 
not easily exhausted, as well as other 
qualities that make her books ever sure 
of welcome. “Truthful Jane” is a rather 
longer book than Mrs: Kingsley has yet 
written, and just what phase of character 
it portrays must be surmised from the 


title. 
* * * 


“Dunny” is the name of Philip Verrill 
Mighels’ latest book and of his new char- 
acter—another of his odd and entertain- 
ing children. 

* K ok 

A new study of “Moliere, the Poet and 
Man,” has been written by H. C. Chat- 
field-Taylor, who has devoted many years 
to his subject. 

* * * 

Modern Paris figures in a new romance 
by Elwyn Barron. The book is called 
“Marcel Levignet,” and _ the principal 
character is a new Sherlock Holmes. 

ok * 2k 


Mrs. Mary McNeil Fenollosa has con- 
fessed herself to be “Sydney McCall,” 
the author of “Truth Dexter” and “The 
3reath of the Gods.” As a resident of 
Japan for many years she has come by 
her knowledge of that land honestly, and 
it is a pleasure to announce another Jap- 
anese novel by her, “The Dragon 
Painter.” 

* * * 

Randall Parrish, another of the fiction 
“faithfuls,” has a new novel, “Bob Hamp- 
ton of Placer,” a story of the famous 
regiment that went to death with Custer 
in 1876. 

a oe. 

One of the most delightful of holiday 

books will be “In Colonial Days,” con- 
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taining “Howe’s Masquerade,” “Lady 
Eleanor’s Mantle,” “Old Esther Dudley,” 
and others of Hawthorne’s stories, form- 
ing in the aggregate a complete presen- 
tation of New England life and character 
in the days of the colonies. 

An amusing novel is “The Day’s 
Journey,” by Netta Syrett, a story of 
London life in intellectual circles. 

* * * 

“Ridolfo” is the name of a tale by 
Egerton R. Williams, Jr., author of “The 
Hill Towns of Italy.” The tale is of 
fourteenth century Italian life in which 
good wars with evil in the persons of a 
husband and wife, each of whom exem- 
plifies an extreme in moral character. 


a K *K 


“Prisoners,” by Mary Cholmondeley, 
which recently ran as a serial in “The 
Metropolitan,” is now to be published in 
book form. At about the same time will 
appear George Barr McCutcheon’s “Jane 
Cable.” 

ok * * 

Mary Moss, who has been doing such 
excellent work in literary criticism, has 
a new novel ready—‘“Felix Gwynne,” a 
study in American temperament; and 
“Joseph Vance,” a story of middle class 
English life of a generation ago is another 
book by William de Morgan. 


* * * 
“The Von Blumers” will be Tom 
Masson’s new book; a_ rather more 


serious and important volume than any 
the editor of “Life” has published. 


* * * 


A score or more of John Hay’s later 
addresses are to be published in book 
form. They show the American states- 
man in the prime of his literary and po- 
litical career. 

ok * * 


The popularity as a serial of “Lincoln 
the Lawyer,” by Frederick Trevor Hill, 
seems to guarantee a large circle of read- 
ers for the book, which will be published 
shortly. Those who thought that the 
last word on Lincoln had been spoken 
will be surprised by the fresh material 
that has gone into this volume. 











A new Canada, filling faster with Amer- 
icans than with English, is growing up 
in the region north of Minnesota and the 
Dakotas, and is giving Canada its first 
real development. Hitherto people were 
born in Canada in order to live in the 
United States, one-fourth of those born 
in Canada in the last thirty years earning 
their living under the American flag, and 
the increase in Canada by immigration 
being more than balanced by its loss 
from emigration. Mr. H. R. Whates— 
or Henry Whates, as he signs himself and 
appears in most books of reference—in 
Canada, the New Nation (J. M. Dent 
& Company, London) sought this new 
area in 1905 to get up some stories for 
the “London Standard,” on which he is 
assistant editor. He crossed steerage. 
He hunted his own job and found, as he 
says, that “no man need suffer want.” 
He saw a little of Canada, of the older 
eastern cities, but half his book goes to 
Winnepeg and beyond. It is the best de- 
scription which has yet appeared of this 
new region of great wheat fields and vast 
cattle ranches. He realizes, as the Can- 
adians do not, how rapidly American cap- 
ital is annexing the United States in busi- 
ness and finance, and in new enterprise. 

The result is a “critical and resentful 
mood” toward English financiers, which 
is likely to change the present relation 
to England in a desire for independent 
nationhood, bound by the slenderest of 
ties to Great Britain. Mr. Whates’s moral 
is the prompt and early federation of the 
3ritish Empire. 

* BS * 


When Mr. Rickett says in his preface, 
“Literature has been regarded in these 
fugitive papers as temperament expressed 
in terms of art,” he defines his own criti- 


It consists of the exposure of his 


cism. 
mind, like a photographic plate, to var- 
ious literary figures, and the careful de- 
velopment in an essay of the image which 


has been left there. The result is that 
when he writes of Cardinal Newman and 
James Martineau as moralists, of Huxley 
as the scientist, of Wordsworth, Keats, 
and Rossetti as poets, of Dickens as the 
novelist, of Hazlitt and De Quincey as 
critics, what is evident is not these fig- 
ures, but Mr. Rickett’s daguerreotype of 
them. Such impressionist criticism has its 
value, but it is a value wholly based, not 
upon the subject, but upon the man who 
keeps the particular literary “photo- 
graphic studio.” Mr. Rickett is the au- 
thor of two volumes of verse, “The Lost 
Chord,” and “Mimes and Rhymes.” He 
is a popular lecturer, and his volume, 
Perscnal Forces in Modern Liter- 
ature, (E. P. Dutton & Co.), reflects the 
platform and the literary society. Like 
all impressionist criticism, it has the lim- 
itations of ignorance. He writes of New- 
man without having mastered the funda- 
mental historical issues of Tractar‘anism 
Of Huxley’s real work as an administra- 
tor, which prevented him from makirg 
the discoveries he should have made as 
a scientist, he is unaware. His view of 
Dickens is the impression which Dickens 
makes on those who have read fiction for 
pleasure, and who measure their personal 
interest in a novel hy the amusement it 
gives them, rather than by a knowledge 
of the development and character of Eng- 
lish fiction, and its relation to life. 

But these essavs give a direct and im- 
mediate personal revelation, so explicit 
as to be instructive and suggestive to 
those still at the stage where the only 
criticism of which thev are capable is the 
account of their own emotions in reading, 
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just as the books of some travelers have 
nothing in them but a record of whether 
their strange meals agreed with them. A 
modest appendix affords a most useful 
summary of the lives and of the author- 
ities on the men of which these lectures 
treat, often limited in citation, but at the 
same time the more useful on this ac- 
count, because scarcely a book mentioned, 
or its equivalent, will be absent from the 
ordinary public library. 

This gracefully printed volume, with a 
most interesting reproduction of Ros- 
setti’s portrait of himself, would form an 
admirable guide for a winter’s reading 
of a literary society. 


ok * * 


Nathaniel Southgate Shaler was the 
nursing father of a generation oi stu- 
dents. For thirty years, at Harvard Col- 
lege, he came very near being the only 
professor who was really interested in 
the students as individuals. The other 
professors were interested in their re- 
search, in their work, in their teaching, 
in the achievements of the class room, 
and in the conduct of education; but Pro- 
fessor Shaler had the eccentric impres- 
sion that the first duty of a college pro- 
fessor was to be of service to students 
as coming men, at the entrance of life. 
The aid, the stimulus, the encouragement, 
the inspiration, the enthusiasm, and the 
lifelong impulse which he gave hundreds 
of students made his life one in which, 
while other men made discoveries, he 
made men. 

His wife, Mrs. Sophia P. Shaler, in 
Masters of Fate (Duffield & Company), 
has, in a discursive fashion, after the 
manner of Samuel Smiles, brought to- 
gether in chapters on the invalid’s ad- 
vantages, on unpromising children, nerv- 
ous invalids, blind and deaf, retarded de- 
velopment, and unclassified maladies, a 
wide array of instance and example from 
the usual range of biography in which 
these conditions have been surmounted. 
Mrs. Shaler wholly misses, as is perhaps 
natural, the patent fact that those who 


accomplish anything are all “sports,” bio- 


logically speaking. 

Like tends to produce like. Of a mil- 
lion births the overwhelming mass _ is 
made up of those whose follow the aver- 
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age sound standard of life, which sur- 
vives under a given environment. Here 
and there is one who varies from this 
standard by some special neural depart- 
ure, some up and some down. This varia- 
tion is itself a departure from.the sound 
average. Genius is in its way a disease. 
It is nearly always accompanied by lack 
of physical balance. The real problem 
in unusual ability is whether the will 
shall be strong enough to get the better 
of the neural and physical aberration 
which goes with unusual powers. Every- 
one deficient is not a genius; but every 
genius, speaking broadly, is at some 
point deficient, even when it amounts 
to no more than unusual aptitude or 


talent. 
Dull people do not believe this, and are 


always either criticising or quarrelling 
with that war of the members, which 


comes from the very want of balance that 
confers ability. No rule exists. Mrs. 
Shaler’s closing chapters on imagination, 
will, habit, management of body and 
mind, and the practical work of life, are 
a bit vague. But the book is one of those 
useful compends of past experiences 
which at the nascent period between fif- 
teen and twenty-five have their influence. 


It is now just two centuries since the 
fiction of a Chinese resident in Europe 
was used by Montesquieu. It was the 
favorite expedient of the French ency- 
clopedist. It was employed by Goldsmith. 
It survived in Lamb. It has been the 
subject of some book through every 
decade in the last century. “The Letters 
from a Chinese Cfficial,” which would 
have deceived no one except those who 
are ready to take many things at their 
own valuation, won a wide reading a year 
ago. Mr. William Jennings Bryan, in 
Letters to a Chinese Official (McClure, 
Phillips & Co.) has used his experiences 
in his recent trip around the world in an 
answer. It deals with a commonplace 
theme in a commonplace way. It has as 
its significant thesis that Mr. Bryan real- 
izes—though he does not fully express it 
—that the fallacy of many of the works 
which challenge the achievement of Chris- 
tianity are perpetually comparing the 
standards of non-Christian countries with 
the practices of Christian coxntries. 
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There are few social systems between 
which an unfavorable coniparison cannot 
be made, if in one case the critic cites the 
theory of life held by its ethical leaders, 
and in the other records the practice of 
the masses. 

To the Chinese ideal Mr. Bryan, as 
might be expected, is scarcely fair; and 
he confuses the difference between the 
parts of China which he has seen—its 
economic system destroyed by European 
competition, its evils increased by the 
collapse of ancient rule, and its reserves 
and restraints destroyed by foreign con- 
tact—and the parts of China he has not 
seen, in which an ancient civilization is 
at its best, with achievements unequal to 
those of Christianity but still deserving 
of respect and admiration, and in its 
calm and repose, of imitation. But he 
has, as every one familiar with the facts 
knows, an unanswerable thesis to support 
when he asserts the enormous relative 
superiority of the social and religious sys- 
tem of the western world, when a fair 
comparison is made at any point and on 
any of its achievements. Its one rival 
and its one future peril is the possibility 
which Japan has shown, of combining 
the staying strength of the East—its calm, 
its poise, and its self-possession—with the 
initiative, the discovery, the energy, and 
the enquiry of the West. 


The History of Ancient Civilization, bv 


Charles Seignobos (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons), is a translation by Professor 
Arthur Herbert Wilde, with verbal 


changes in some phrases, of the sketch 
of ancient history published in 1900 by 
the professor of history in the Univer- 
sity of Paris, one of the leaders of the 
new historical school. In its treatment 
of early periods it is wholly out of date, 
omitting recent discoveries in regard to 
the second, third and fourth millenia be- 
fore Christ in Babylonia; the prehistoric 
period in Egypt, and the earlier dynasties ; 
as well as recent information in regard to 
man in the glacial period; and the growth 
of Hindoo civilization in the first and 
second millenia before Christ. The early 
development of East Asia is wholly omit- 
ted. The work is little more than a sum- 
mary of the classical period and the 
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periods just before and just after it. At 
this point it is both accurate and well 
conceived. 

Even here, however, in its treatment of 
the Mycenian period and Cretan civiliza- 
tion, in its handling of Greek mythology 
and of Roman faiths, and in its narrative 
of the Roman Empire, it shows no influ- 
ence of the manifold discoveries of the 
last twenty-five years. 


K oK 1K 


Mr. Robert Harsborough Sherard has 
written a Life of Oscar Wilde, (Mitchell 
Kennerley) which is but an expanded 
magazine article. Mr. Sherard is a 
grandson of William Wordsworth. For 
some twenty years he has been publishing 
books which have been divided between 
biographies—Zola and Daudet being 
subjects—and the degraded labor of Eng- 
land. One book of his “The White 
Slaves of England”—a series of articles 
in the “London Chronicle” on the dregs 
of toil, women chain-makers, and the like 
—won mitch note ten years ago. The 
habit of this sort of work is plain in this 
Life. It is episodic, jerky, full of that 
attitude of being wise above the rest, 
which is the bane of journalese. It is 
excessively moral, and moral without per- 
spective, which is an untruthful way of 
limning social things. 

But Mr. Sherard has the pertinacious 
industry of the reporter, and an instinct 
for facts as the one thing needed. He 
drags to light, as is well, the family back- 
ground of Wilde’s life; his epileptoid 
ancestry ; his brilliant father, who founded 
a great charity—an eye and ear hospital— 
and left unprovided a large group of ille- 
gitimate children; his mother, who enthu- 
siastically aided every cause that came 
along, but who was careless about her 
laundry. 

He rightly lays his finger on certain 
detestable conditions at Oxford as the 
infection from which Oscar Wilde caught 
the deadly vice which at last ruined him. 
He does not bring out, as a biographer 
should, the crime for which Oscar Wilde 
was sent to jail in 1895, though it had 
been the scandal of two continents for 
sixteen years. Nor is his assertion true 
that Wilde’s work on the true origin of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets was “the only 
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thing that Oscar ever wrote in which he 
dallied with the abnormal.” This is 
either to confess on Mr. Sherard’s part 
an ignorance which his own pages render 
incredible, or to assume on the part of 
Wilde’s readers a stupidity which is im- 
possible. 

These are flaws, and there is some- 
thing about the tone of the book which 
affects one like an ill odor, not due to its 
subject—which could have been made as 
powerful a proof of the way where evil 
leads as was the life of this poet. Poet 
he was, and genius, with an amazing 
power not half known in his life, nor as 
yet fully valued in his work. No man 
of his age writing in the past twenty 
years is more certain to be remembered. 

The life is written for those who 
already know its chief facts. Some pages 
will be unintelligible to those ignorant of 
what took place. But here for the first 
time is Wilde as he was. His school and 
university career at Dublin and Oxford, 
with their manifold proofs of extraordi- 
nary command of the languages, are re- 
corded; as are his hard struggles lectur- 
ing before he won success on the stage; 
his brief and luxurious prosperity, which 
drew attention to his loathsome vice, and 
his ruin. Much that he wrote was rub- 
bish. Little of his verse has weight. He 
was without the gravity of the poet. His 
plays are of his day, save “Salome.” This 
will live, as will “De Profundis,” and the 
“Ballad of Reading Gaol.” 


* > ok 


Dr. Henry A. Coit was all his life a 
schoolmaster, and founded St. Paul’s 
School, near Concord, New Hampshire. 
His was the first of American schools 
which consciously or unconsciously recog- 
nized the power, value and importance of 
class education. Whether this is wise for 
either boy or school is another question ; 
but admitting the need of such a school, 
Dr. Coit made it one of the most useful 
known for forty years. Memories of a 
Great Schoolmaster, by James P. Con- 
over, sums this life—a difficult task, for 
a posthumous description of the teacher 
baffles as much as of the actor. The 
book is a personal narrative as much as 
a personal description. It closes with the 
tributes given when Dr. Coit died. Sin- 
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cere and full of detail, the volume has 
no special felicity. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company.) 

K K * 

Mr. William James Dawson has com- 
pleted in three volumes what he began 
when he published “Makers of Modern 
English,” in 1890. The sub-title an- 
nounced it as a “popular handbook to 
the greater English poets of the century.” 
It appears n.w as Zhe Makers of Eng- 
lish Poetry. It is accompanied by the 
Makers of English Prose and Makers of 
English Fiction (Fleming H. Revell 
Company). The titles themselves are 
misnomers, for Mr. Dawson is dealing, 
not with the subjects as a whole, in their 
origins and beginnings, but with the work 
done in the nineteenth century, though 
his English fiction begins with De Foe 
and Richardson, his English prose with 
Johnson and Goldsmith, Burke and Gib- 
bon, in the last half of the eighteenth 
century, and his poets with Burns. 

Mr. Dawson is, as every one knows, 
a popular London clergyman, the son of 
a Wesleyan minister, himself early in the 
calling, which he left just before he be- 
came forty, fourteen years ago, to take 
the leading Congregational Church in 
London. He sees his three subjects 
therefore from the standpoint of the pul- 
pit, of a man constantly teaching morals, 
and of the speaker. 

He has collected in carefully written 
chapters, headed by a brief biography, the 
summary of the welter of books, biog- 
raphy and articles, on the greater figures 
of the nineteenth century. For those 
engaged in “literary study,” and for the 
individual reader, at a distance from 
libraries, and books of reference, these 
books will be of constant value. They 
accept the conventional estimate—modi- 
fied now and then by an occasional neces- 
sary sacrifice on the part of the clergy- 
man rather than the critic on the altar 
of good morals, when there is a necessary 
choice between throwing a little incense 
there or burning it at the shrine of genius. 

Mr. Dawson has written a sound nat- 
ural history of the literary men of the 


period. He omits for obvious reasons 
the chief issue in the relations of the 
Carlyles. He passes in silence or with 


mere allusion, the most serious fact in 
the life of Mary Ann Evans. 
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Nearly every life has these omissions. 
There is lack of any deep sense either of 
the origin of English letters, or of its 
perspective toward the other great litera- 
tures of the world. These are necessary, 
perhaps inevitable, limitations. Nor does 
the true lover of letters read books like 
these. The important thing in Shelley is 
not his life, but his work. For all men 
of letters, it is a low and vulgar view 
which takes much interest in their per- 
sonal affairs. There are many to whom 
literature is a mere field for gossip, whose 


reading misses altogether the lesson 
which great men have uttered, and 
busies itself with their teacups, their 


clothes, their debts, and their women. 

But these interests exist. They play 
their part though they sometimes check 
the greater appreciation and interpreta- 
tion. These three volumes by Mr. Daw- 
son are sincere, carefully written, the 
fruit of wide reading, and lack only the 
dower of the higher criticism, penetra- 
tion and elevation. 


Mr. Ernest Rhys has for a score of 
years been one of the more prominent 
literary critics of London. He began his 
career editing various works for the in- 
expensive but comely issues of the pub- 
lisher, Walter Scott. He has selected the 
works of Lzervman's Library, (E. P 
Dutton & Company), a new collection of 
a most unusual merit. Its typography 
and paper combine with skill, cheapness 
and a fair, unscrimped aspect. Its paper 
is thin, but agreeable in touch. The type 
strikes through, but not so as to affront 
the reader. The margin is narrow, but 
no more than is necessary. If the title 
page reflects the affected archaism of the 
English public it is the least of the blem- 
ishes in a series which, at its price, gives 
much for the expenditure—a modest one, 
within the means of any. 

The selection is sometimes excessively 
English. Nowhere else could Lockhart’s 
“Life of Napoleon,” or  Strickland’s 
“Queen Elizabeth” be included; or 
Kingston’s “Peter, the Whaler,” and 
“Three Midshipmen’ be still considered 
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milk for babes. It is hard to see why 
Meric Casaubon’s translation of ‘Marcus 
Aurelius” should be selected when Col- 
lier’s is more spirited, and Long’s more 
accurate, while both could be replaced by 
a better, but these are of the latitude of 
London, and one might add, the personal 
prediliction of Mr. Rhys. There are bet- 
ter things in Borrow’s than “Wild 
Wales.” Three-fourths of the books in 
“Everyman’s” are, however, both desired 
and desirable, twins not always bedded 
between the same sheets. That Shake- 
speare should be presented in a type so 
good, a page so fair, and three volumes 
so handy, is a marvel of skilful editing, 
even if the order departs from the fa- 
miliar. The “Golden Treasury” is here 
in a less expensive and as attractive a 
shape, though Patmore’s essay is omitted 
and replaced, doubtless for copyright rea- 
sons, with one by Mr. Rhys. Pepys’ 
Diary is in two volumes, A‘schylus 
and Euripides in three, Bacon, Emerson, 
Froude, Lamb and Hazlitt are repre- 
sented in essays, and there is an admirable 
selection of twelve romances on English 
history from Lytton’s “Harold” to Dick- 
ens’ “Barnaby Rudge,” while Austin and 
Cooper have five volumes and three re- 
spectively. Carlyle, Findlay, Macaulay, 
Burnet and Motley has each his signifi- 
cant history. Nor is the least interesting 
volume an attempt to arrange the books 
of the New Testament in the order in 
which they came to the Christians of the 
first century. On this order no two will 


agree, James and_ Revelation being 
placed earlier, Timothy later, and the 
Acts farther in the succession than the 


weight of scholarship to-day inclines. 

The one weakness of the books is in 
their stitching which, in the anxiety to 
narrow margins and save paper, has left 
some signatures with an unstable attach- 
ment to the cloth casing, which is sim- 
ple. unpretentious, and but for too much 
gilt on the back, fairly satisfactory. The 
leather bindings are more durable and 
handsome. For myself, I forsee here the 
solution of several of the problems for 
which the middle of December finds us 
all unready, and I advise in these books 
an early purchase, as they will disappear 
early in December from the shelves of 
most book-stores. 
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The Fighting Chance* 


T is safe to say that if “The House 
of Mirth” had never been written, 
“The Fighting Chance” in its 
present form would not have been 
written either. This is not to imply that 
Mr. Chambers’s book is not worth 
while ; it is, but one can’t help being con- 
stantly reminded of its greater prototype. 


In the few weeks that have passed 
since its publication “The Fighting 


Chance” has sold in tens of thousands. 
It bears the stamp of public approval, 
which means that the middle class Amer- 
ican citizen is not yet tired of hearing 
about his richer brother’s bridge games, 
his success with the gun, and his adven- 
tures with women. 

Mr. Chambers does not enter upon a 
portrayal of New York’s “smart set” 
with that air of being “to the manner 
born,” which gives such guarantee to 
Mrs. Wharton’s work. This is the tale 
of one who lives on the border-line, and 
we are rather too frequently reminded 
of the presence of the servants, certainly 
we hear too much of the number of cigar- 
ettes Mrs. So-and-So is smoking, and the 
luxuriousness of the appointments of the 
various houses we are called upon to 
enter. Mr. Chambers presents his “gilt- 
edged securities” with rather too great 
an ostentation for them to seem alto- 
gether convincing. 

But—aside from the rather unhappy 
fact that “The Fighting Chance” belongs 
to a “vogue” in fiction, the story is, on the 
whole, one of no few merits. First and 
foremost it has interesting power. One 
may realize the ghallowness of Sylvia, the 
exaggeration of Stephen; but one follows 
the careers of both with unflagging atten- 
tion, and feels for and with them in the 
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In the 
same way the unfortunate lack of inven- 
tion that makes Mr. Chambers guilty of a 
worn novelist’s trick in ridding himself of 
an obnoxious character is overlooked in 


various episodes of their lives. 


the reader’s hurry to reach the “happy 
ending.” 

Mr. Chambers’s own love of sport gives 
enthusiasm to those parts of the story 
in which gunning figures; for the rest he 
has made himself one with most of his 
characters. His knowledge of men is 
more secure than his knowledge of man- 
ners, and he presents the less attractive 
phases of our metropolitan society life 
without that air of condoning which gives 
viciousness to many novels of this kind. 

In all, most of Mr. Chambers’s best 
characteristics are in “The Fighting 
Chance ;” to his store of good points he 
has added something of a philosophy of 
life that places his work on a more re- 
sponsible basis, while he has not totally 
neglected the cultivation of fancy, and 
the use of the wit that is naturally his. 
He might have saved us some of the 
ridiculous small talk that fills more pages 
than seems necessary, and he might have 
contrived to give a more artisti¢ effect to 
certain situations that vainly attempt the 
dramatic. 


Anthony Overman* 


never learned the 
She never learned 


Miriam Michelson 
art of writing novels. 
the art of writing at all. But her lines 
have been cast in the places of experi- 
ence; she is a newspaper woman of long 
training. She has served in many ca- 
pacities in one of the most exciting and 
fascinating businesses that the twentieth 
century affords to those who possess in- 
dividuality; her imagination has had 
every chance to develop along certain 
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grooves ; while her powers of observation 
have of necessity been sharpened by the 
environment in which she _ has lived. 
Through constant intercourse with men 
she has lost many of the fundamentally 
feminine characteristics, adjusting in 
their places certain other and masculine 
traits. 

Naturally Miss Michelson has, from 
the store of her worldly knowledge, 
formed numerous fixed opinions on var- 
ious current problems. And as generous 
persons delight in sharing, so she has 
chosen fiction in which to pass along her 
views. Having been a “star’’ reporter 
herself she makes her newest heroine a 
“star” reporter, too—which is a little bet- 
ter than a light-handed histrionic artist, 
or a newspaper detective—though it 
comes mighty close to being the latter. 

The whole atmosphere of “Anthony 
Overman” is one of improbability. The 
great-hearted man who has a hankering 
after communistic sects, who would re- 
form the world, and to that end becomes 
labor leader, politician, and newspaper 
editor, is one of a class of doubtful ideal- 
ists who have figured more than a few 
times in modern fiction. 

Like all theorists, Anthony loves to 
talk, and like all men who avoid contact 
with women, he loves with an intensity 
that carries him off his feet. But the 
ways of the newspapers go hard with 
men of sensitive feelings and conscien- 
tiousness regarding the accepted stand- 
ards of conduct—and Anthony finds com- 
promise hard when it is a question of 
duty and Jessie. 

It is not a commonplace book that 
Miss Michelson has_ written—perhaps 
that is the most complimentary thing that 
can be said of it. Given newspaper life 
and labor complications in San Francisco, 
a broken ankle, and an ideal community 
in the backwoods of California, given a 
“star” reporter, a city editor, and a 
dreamer—the book had far less of prom- 
ising material than we find in many books 
by no means half so good as this. But 
there is a certain taking recklessness, and 
a redeeming quality of humor in Miss 
Michelson’s make-up that cover a multi- 
tude of artistic sins, and that render almost 
innocuous those sarcastic and cynical bit- 
ings that give all her stories that disa- 
greeable air of “smartness.” 
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In Cure of Her Soul* 


Still another portrayal of Newport cir- 
cles, and Wall street intrigues that are 
carried to midnight suppers and gather- 
ings of the “elect,” is proffered us in F. J. 
Stimson’s “In Cure of Her Soul.” Mr. 
Stimson brings a fresh point of view to 
the contemplation of an overworked sub- 
ject, and a touch of the ideal puts his 
book on a higher ethical plane than most 
books of the sort dare aspire to. 

A young lawyer saves a girl from mar- 
rying a millionaire for his money, but 
fails in his attempt to retain her affec- 
tions. The romance of their secret and 
picturesque wedding wears away; her 
love for society and all that society 
means returns to break up their happi- 
ness; his business calls, and his natural 
inclinations, prevent him from participat- 
ing in her pleasures. 

There are danger marks in this novel, 
but the author successfully skates by 
them; he manages to preserve his char- 
acters intact. The numerous love and 
business interests that are interwoven 
give the book a variety of people and 
scenes; Mr. Stimson is artistic through- 
out. It is a finished piece of writing— 
though it fails to inspire all the sympa- 
thy it should because the intensity of the 
creative mind is absent; you feel the 
author’s presence in the capacity of critic 
in every chapter—as if he stood off to 
comment upon these people of his brain, 
analyzing their motives, discussing their 
parts, for the benefit of his readers. 


CRres 


The love of words, and the desire to 
reform the universe by a series of spir- 
ited preachments that lack everything 
save an uncontrolled feminine forceful- 
ness, mar most of Miss Corelli’s novels. 
Her intentions are good; her affection for 
her fellowmen is proffered with amaz- 
ing generosity; she has the correct first 
principles of life as it should be; but 
when she attempts to write stories for 
the purpose of reforming her next-door 
neighbor she becomes hopelessly in- 
volved in a mess of unsupported convic- 
tions eloquently if incoherently stated. 
As an agreeable romancer Miss Corelli 
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is acceptable; as a student of social sci- 
ence she must be admitted a failure. Her 
rich man who becomes a tramp in his 
search for love given freely and spon- 
taneously is a rather delightful piece of 
humanity; most of the other characters 
are to be weighed only to be found want- 
ing. Miss Corelli does not know the com- 
mon people that have lately held the cen- 
ter of the stage in her novels ; she has seen 
them only from afar, and writes of them 
accordingly. “The Treasure of Heaven” 
shows one phase in the evolution of this 
author; but some patience is needed to 
acquire an understanding of it. 


* 


Readers who thought that Mrs. Bland, 
otherwise E. Nesbit, had reached the 
limit of her literary powers in those 
clever and taking juveniles that have 
made her reputation, may be somewhat— 
but agreeably—surprised to find “The 
Incomplete Amorist” (Doubleday, Page 
& Company) a fully grown and original 
species of novel. As long as Mrs. Bland 
had to write a novel—the temptation 
goes hard even with successful juvenile 
authors—we are glad she chose to do 
something not altogether conventional. 
While “The Incomplete Amorist” can 
claim no singularity in strength of char- 
acterization—nor does it recommend it- 
self as a model of style—yet it has a 
freedom of movement, frequent touches 
of color, and queer, unusual little situa- 
tions that appeal irresistibly to the humor 
of the fagged-out novel reader. Eng- 
land—in the country—and a series of 
sketchy scenes of Paris student-lift give 
atmosphere; a rather tender little love 
story makes for entertainment and 


interest. 
* x 


If industry will make successful novels 
Frances Aymar Mathews should succeed. 
But Miss Matthews tests her abilities too 
severely when she undertakes a social and 
psvchological problem. In “Undefiled” 
(Harper & Bros.) she attempts to present 
the unsatisfactory position of the wife of 
a literary lion—and bungles parts of an 
otherwise clever story horribly. To say 
nothing of the unfortunate choice of title 
the book exemplifies an inconsistency 
nurely feminine. Eighteenth century 
France and twentieth century New York 
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won't mix—fiying leaps from a country 
improvement school to New York’s higher 
social circles, and thence to France and 
back again, would require a Shakespeare’s 
time manipulation to give them any sense 
of realism or possibility. 

As for the problem—the evolution of 
a woman’s character as shown in the 
heroine, and the sudden transformation 
of the other woman, whose honor has to 
be saved by force, are based on imagina- 
tion rather than on any knowledge of 
life. 

Indeed, Miss Mathews does not seem 
to know life at all; she does not seem 
to have any true grasp on the facts of 
life; her pretty Peggies are charming, and 
scenes in which she can borrow just a lit- 
tle from the Elizabethans show no small 
attribute of fancy; but her conceptions of 
modern conditions are inaccurate, and 
her portrayals bear little semblance of 
convincingness. It is another case of the 
curse of ‘the facile pen, and the gift of 
cleverness. 


ok * * 


Mr. George Cary Eggleston has aban- 
doned the historic south, and has put his 
best talents into a pleasing and entertain- 
ing little novel of contemporary life in 
New York City. The question of relief 
for the poor is admirably handled in fic- 
tion form, showing the working out of 
the theories of a woman of vast wealth, 
whose experiments in ridding herself of 
superfluous and ill-gotten riches by aid- 
ing unfortunates furnish material for a 
number of excellent chapters. 

Mr. Eggleston is his own genial self 
in “Blind Alleys” (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard), and though he disclaims any 
responsibility regarding the views ex- 
pressed by his characters, it is readily seen 
how heartily many of Joe Blake’s ideas, 
and Field Stanfield’s theories are indorsed 
by the man who penned them. 

‘As usual the women in the book are 
charming. Mr. Eggleston always seems 
to be in love with his feminine creations— 
and treats them accordingly. 

It is a book full of suggestions and 


moral uplift. 
* * * 


A successful venture in collaboration is 
shown in “Richard the Brazen,” by 
Cyrus Townsend Brady and Edward 
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Peple (Moffat, Yard & Company). The 
book is, manifestly arranged with an eye 
to dramatization, and every possible sac- 
rifice has been made to the cause of the 
picturesque in effect. The cowboy as an 
American hero represents the best in 
American manhood; the brazen Richard 
has a college education that smoothes off 
the rough edges of the daring broncho 
breaker. The heroine is the typically 
self-reliant, true-hearted American girl. 

A stirring episode in the big West has 
its results in a house party on the Hud- 
son, incidentally involving Wall street, 
and bringing midnight adventures with 
thieves. There is an almost hilarious note 
on many of the pages, and the authors’ 
best epigrammatic powers have helped to 
manufacture an unfailingly witty dia- 
logue. 

Just a touch of caricature brightens the 
people of the story and the situations, 
and makes the tale one of the breeziest 
and most entertaining of the season. 

ok * * 


‘ 


Mrs. Margaret L. Woods—daughter of 
Dr. Bradley, late Dean of Westminster, 
and author of “The Vagabonds,” “Sons 
of the Sword,’ and other well-known 
novels—has taken a so-called “episode in 
the life of Patrick Dillon” as the basis 
of her last historical romance, “The 
King’s Revoke” (E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany). It has been attracting attention 
across the water, and now is meeting 
approval here. If a trifle heavy and in- 
volved in spots, on the whole it is a stir- 
ring tale, with many strained situations, 
plots and counterplots, and lively adven- 
tures. The scenes are laid in Spain, 
France and England, after Napoleon had 
imprisoned Ferdinand VII of Spain, and 
set Joseph Bonaparte on the Spanish 
throne. A Spanish clique, aided by Dillon 
and others of England, attempted to res- 
cue and restore Ferdinand; but in the 
end he disappoints them. He is too en- 
grossed in a woman to use the emer- 
gency—the King revokes. 

*K * *K 

“Dearlove” (E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany) is beautiful in its wholesomeness, 
Just as we fell in love with the “admir- 
able Tinker” so we conceive an immedi- 
ate fondness for this dainty little eleven- 
year-old English lady, who rules her fam- 


ily with so firm a hand, and such a gently 
implied condescension of dignity. 

The summer of “make-believe” on the 
island of Guernsey is a summer of happi- 
ness and new-found joy. Just what ten- 
der love Frances Campbell, an English 
author who is cOming to the front, has 
expended on this little group of charac- 
ters—plain people, though of noble birth, 
a family of brave but modest soldiers, of 
affectionate and devoted and _ talented 
women—is shown in the depth of pathos 
that makes sympathy captive at the very 
first sound of Reggie’s thin, small voice. 

The book is a treat in its naturalness, 
its sense of youthfulness, its variety of 
pleasant episode. It is very English in 
tone, but it is cultured England that Miss 
Campbell knows and writes about. 


Y-<£ a 


For a breezy little wideawake story one 
should read H. B. Marriott-Watson’s 
latest book, “A Midsummer  Day’s 
Dream” (D. Appleton & Company). 

The caste for Shakespeare's *Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” is formed from 
among a bevy of young folks seemingly 
indifferent to everything but worldly pas- 
times, but turning their attention to a 
charitable object. We find the opening 
chapters of the book treating of Lysander, 
Hermia, and the charming Helena, all of 
whom immediately fascinate the reader. 
Further we find the same Lysander acting 
the part of the Prince, in our nursery 
tale of Cinderella, searching for the fair 
maiden who owns the dainty French shoe 
thrust upon him, with resulting complica- 
tions from the loss of the article, and a 
bit of dull, though ludicrous, detective 
work. 

Throughout the book runs a pretty 
love story, and no one can resist follow- 
ing Philip Bannatyne’s crusade among the 
charming damsels who cross the course 
of his weary, bachelor life. 

* * * 

There were some things in Halliwell 
Sutcliffe’s “A Bachelor in Arcady” that 
foretold a certain permanency—in finished 
style, in delicate humor, in a first-person 
expression of common-sense philosophy, 
in out-of-doors breadth and comfort and 
peace. But the bachelor married; and 
now he comes back with his charming, 
laughing “Cathy”—after six months. This. 
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new sequel, “A Benedick in Arcady” (E. 
P. Dutton & Company), tells of their 
home-coming and their early doings 
among the same old surroundings and 
friends—and some new friends. Stylesey, 
and her husband, patient and philosophic 
Tom Lad, meet them at the gate, and the 
dogs scramble upon them. From now on 
it is one succession of Arcadian expe- 
riences—droll or semi-tragic, as the case 
may be. Don’t look for anything sensa- 
tional in it. But there are better things— 
atmosphere, feeling, a subtle, indefinable 
fragrance ; certain charming qualities that 
will by no means appeal to all readers, 
but will appeal very strongly to some. 
* *K ok 


Whether the meaning of the title, 
“Blindfolded” (The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany), applies to the book or the reader is 
a question that it might be interesting to 
find an answer for. It might also be in- 
teresting to ascertain how many book 
manuscripts have undergone changes— 
pertinent to the location of the scenes 
since the San Francisco disaster. Earle 
Ashley Walcott’s story is a quick-mov- 
ing tale that involves the stock exchange, 
an aristocratic social circle, and the by- 
ways and alleys of the least respectable 
part of the Western metropolis that was. 
A kidnapped boy, and the mystery of 
mixed identities—this author has a fond- 
ness for “doubles” —give variety, if noth- 
ing more. 

The construction of the tale, however, 
is amateur, and a certain vagueness irri- 
tates the reader who likes his fiction 





_ clean-cut. 


* * * 


The tender guardianship of a good- 
for-nothing father who, unknown to the 
child herself, watches over and protects 
and finally endows with fortune, a beau- 
tiful girl, furnishes the theme for a novel 
of indifferent value by Emerson Gifford 
Taylor. “The Upper Hand” (A. S. 
Barnes & Company) is interesting in its 
exhibition of certain phases of character 
not very generally dwelt upon. In 
method and manner the book is inferior 
even to the average novel, and the author 
becomes pathetically involved in situa- 
tions absurdly melodramatic, and savor- 
ing of the least attractive class of stage 
performance. 


The newest book by Fergus Hume, 
“The Mystery of the Shadow” (B. W. 
Dodge Company), is a ghost story, with 
the usual quota of fire, murder, mystery, 
intrigue, and villainy in general. English 
in atmosphere and characterization, the 
story centers about an old legend which 
serves its purpose as providing the means 
by which a man rids himself of an un- 
desirable wife. After the fashion of 
Hume the tale thrills; but the deteriora- 
tion of the work of the man who wrote 
“The Mystery of a Hansom Cab” is only 


too apparent. 
* * * 


Another of the John Lane Company’s 
anonymous novels comes, bearing the 
title, “The Master-Man.” This hero is 
“the Doctor” in an old Virginia town, one 
more self-sacrificing gentleman who pours 
out his life for others, and pours out his 
soul in hopeless and unspoken love for a 
woman—the wife of the narrow-minded 
and unappreciative rector. The Doctor 
and she were boy-and-girl lovers, but 
somehow she eluded him in the early days 
—through someone’s malicious interfer- 
ence—hence lifelong regrets. It is a 
tender, pathetic, even tragic tale—uneven, 
but with much to commend it. 
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“Witch’s Gold,” by Hamlin Garland 
(Doubleday, Page & Company), which 
deals with the possible escape of a man 
tempted from business rascality under the 
influence of the moral uplift due to ap- 
proaching marriage, first appeared as a 
short story called “The Spirit of Sweet- 
water.” It was published in this form in 
a series of novelettes, and is now ex- 
panded into a novel, as originally pro- 
posed. Mr. Garland frankly confesses in 
his preface these various transformations 
of a tale whose original scene grew out 
of his trip to Colorado. 


kK * * 


Laid in the period just after the Civil 
War the Kentucky life of the day is por- 
trayed in “The Belle of the Bluegrass 
Country,” by H. D. Pittman (C. M. Clark 
Publishing Co.). The survival of the 
familiar relations of slavery, the easy life 
of the time, the race track, and some 
romance make up the novel. Local color 
has been carefuly studied. 
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“The Shock of Battle,” by Patrick 
Vaux (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is a rather 
far-fetched narrative of an imaginary war 
between England and Germany. All 
manner of extraordinary things happen; 
whether convincing or not remains for 
the reader to decide. 


Se % 


Opie Read’s new novel, “By the Eter- 
nal” (Laird & Lee) is an historical ro- 
mance which revolves around the figure 
of Andrew Jackson, without any special 
knowledge, or any capacity for grasping 
the peculiar conditions of his life. 


* * X 


In “The Rose Croix,” David Tod Gil- 
liam (The Saalfield Company), has con- 
cocted an overwrought story which car- 
ries its action from France to Louisiana 
and Texas in the early third of the nine- 
teenth century, the hero being a soldier 
of fortune, and his adventures turning 
on the existence of the mystic cabalistic 
“Order of the Red Cross,” with its sug- 
gestion of incantation, hypnotism, and 
various loves. There is the raw material 
of a good novel, and some bits of excel- 
lent description are scattered through it. 


* * * 


“Step by Step,” by Mrs. George Shel- 
don Downs (G. W. Dillingham Com- 
pany), is a Sunday-school story of a boy 
twelve years old, who begins life in the 
poor house, gets a place on a farm, goes 
through various difficulties, and ends with 
various weddings. All told in juvenile 
style. 


“The Rainy Day Railroad War,” by 
Holman F. Day (A. S. Barnes & Com- 
pany), was published originally, in 
briefer shape, as a serial in the “Youth’s 
Companion.” It is a boy’s story, dealing 
with a struggle over the construction of 
a railroad on the edge of our Western 
civilization and near the Michigan lumber 
district. 

* * x 


“The Tin Diskers,” by Lloyd Osbourne 
(Henry Altemus Company), was origi- 
nally published two years ago, in the 
“Saturday Evening Post.” It now ap- 
pears with tinted illustrations. It takes 
its American heroine and her aunt 
abroad, where they engage in a “lost 
treasure expedition,” advertised by an 
English newspaper. 


ok K * 


“Tuxedo Avenue to Water Street,” by 
Amos R. Wells (Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany), is a religious novel intended to 
show how much could be accomplished 
if the church left the support of the rich 
and sought the salvation of the poor. 


*K ok * 


“What God Hath (Not) Joined,” by 
Orr Kenyon (Dodge Publishing Com- 
pany), begins at the wedding instead of 
ending with it, and follows with a sep- 
aration. It presents a plea under these 
circumstances for a divorce and marriage 
to someone else, so that the novel opens 
with the marriage of the hero to one 
woman, and closes with his marriage to 
another. 
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Days with Walt Whitman* 


EW if any of Walt Whitman’s 

English admirers have approached 
3 him with more understanding than 

has Mr. Carpenter. Edward Car- 
penter is a graduate of Cambridge Uni- 
versity ; he took orders in the Church of 
England, but gave it up, and a fortune 
with it, it is understood, went to the north 
of England, and settled among the work- 
ing people, becoming one of them—a sort 
of English Tolstoy, without Tolstoy’s 
asceticism and pessimism. He is well- 
known as a writer and lecturer on social 
topics. 

Mr. Carpenter’s first acquaintance with 
Whitman’s writings was made in 1868 or 
1869. In 1874 he wrote to Whitman a 
very sympathetic letter, and in 1877 he 
came to America and visited him, as he 
did again in 1884. 

He records his first impression as fol- 
lows: 

“If I had thought before—and I do not 
know that I had—that Whitman was eccen- 
tric, unbalanced, violent, my first interview 
certainly produced quite a contrary effect. 
No one could be more considerate, I may 
almost say courteous; no one could have 
more simplicity of manner and freedom from 
egotistical wrigglings; and I never met any 
one who gave me more the impression of 
knowing what he was doing than he did 
Yet away beyond all this I was aware of a 
certain radiant power in him, a large benign 
efluence and inclusiveness, as of the sun, 
which filled out the place where he was—yet 
with something of reserve and sadness in it, 
too, and a sense of remoteness and inacces- 
sibility.” 

Whitman declared that he had hardly 
realized the interest shown for him in 
England, contrasting it with the indiffer- 
ence at home. He quoted Lowell as pro- 


*Days WitH WALT WHITMAN. With some 
notes on his life and work. By Edward Car- 
penter. 
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nouncing him crude and inartistic. “Do 
you think that?’ he said to Carpenter. 
Carpenter replied that he had heard such 
criticisms, but that he did not consider 
the work crude or hasty; on the contrary 
it appeared to him to have been written 
very deliberately and carefully ; and as to 
the question of art, Carpenter thought 
Whitman had laid an altogether broader 
basis of style—a great foundation; others 
would build upon it, but he had struck 
the main lines. 

“Whitman,” Carpenter records, “had a 
knack of making ordinary life enjoyable, 
redeeming it from commonplaceness. In- 
stead of making you feel that the present 
is a kind of squalid necessity, to be got 
over as best may be, in view of some- 
thing always in the future, he gave you 
that good sense of ‘nowness,’ that faith 
that the present is enjoyable, which im- 
parts color and life to the thousand and 
one dry details of existence.” 

In 1884 Carpenter found Whitman a 
trifle thinner and more infirm. He was 
more than ever impressed with Whitman's 
contradictory, self-willed, obstinate char- 
acter, strong and even extreme moods, 
united with infinite tenderness, wistful 
love, and studied tolerance. 

But there is much more in the present 
book than a mere record of reminis- 
cences. It is, although brief, a profound 
study of Whitman as prophet and poet. 
He is compared to the writers of the 
Upanishads, and other Oriental scrip- 
tures; but Whitman’s work is unique in 
the universality and determination of his 
appeal to all creation, and his brotherhood 
with it, and in his insistence on the root 
existence of every individual from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. 

Carpenter scouts the notion that Whit- 
man’s verse is formless. He likens it to 
the ocean, looking at which, he says, 
“boundless, and reaching far beyond our 
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ken, we yet recognize in each wave the 
form of the sea which gives it birth.” 

It is by his vast command of the things 
of the actual world, and his sympathy with 
them, by his strange interpenetration and 
identity with the elemental whole, that 
Whitman has revealed a presence that 
can never pass or cease to speak to us. 
The book closes with a discussion of the 
relations of Emerson and Whitman, but 
of that subject readers about Whitman 
are becoming a little tired. 

Although but a sketch, and not aiming 
at completeness, Mr. Carpenter’s book is 
suggestive and illuminating, a most im- 
portant addition to Whitman’s biography, 
and most helpful to all who would learn 
of the poet’s work and mode of thought. 

Isaac Huiy Parr. 


Walter Pater* 


In writing this notable monograph Mr 
Benson has been obliged to surmount 
an obstacle which seldom lies in the 
way of the contributors to this series. 
The difficulty is this: Pater’s life was 
so withdrawn from the world, there 
was so little in his career to give color to 
the story, that to write a biography hav- 
ing a wide popular interest is no easy 
task. Nearly all modern men of letters 
who have attained eminence have left 
behind them copious journals, masses of 
correspondence, anecdotes, and a circle 
of friends willing to draw upon their 
memories for the enrichment of literary 
biography. Such was not the case with 
Pater. He passed most of his life at 
Oxford; his friends were few; he rarely 
wrote a letter; and he never kept a diary. 
Only a small percentage of the readers of 
“Marius” have any idea of the person- 
ality of the author. The man, indeed, was 
content to be known by his published 
work; reticence was one of his marked 
characteristics. 

But with commendable industry Mr. 
3enson has gathered many particulars of 
Pater’s life and habits; the somewhat 
dim figure is brought into the light, and 
we see the man as he existed. We know 
that he lived quietly and simply at Brase- 





*WALTER PATER. By A. ic. Benson. Ene- 
lish Men of Letters Series. The Macmillan 
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nose College; that he was for many years 
a diligent tutor; that his vacations were 
occupied with rambles on the continent; 
that he loved books and pictures, old 
buildings, and the beautiful scenes of na- 
ture; and lastly, that he had the very 
literary fondness for cats. In appearance 
Pater was broad-shouldered, strongly 
built, and sturdy. “His great pale face, 
with the strong lower jaw and carefully 
trimmed moustache,” writes Mr. Benson, 
“gave him something of the air of a re- 
tired military man. There was an im- 
pression sometimes of languor about him. 
He had to strangers, at first sight, in later 
years, a fatigued, faded, lustreless air, as 
of a caged creature. But this, I learn 
from those who knew him best, was in 


reality a false impression. There 
was nothing awe-inspiring about him 
but his reputation. His low, deferen- 


tial voice, his shy smile, the delicate phras- 
ing of his sentences, his obvious interest 
in the temperament of his companion, 
gave the feeling of great and sincere hu- 
mility. He was, too, singularly easy and 
accessible; he had no desire to keep a 
conversation in his own hands, or to 
claim attention for his opinions.” Such, 
in brief outline, is the author’s description 
of Pater. 

In dealing with Pater’s writings Mr. 
Benson’s analysis is skilful, and his judg- 
ment sound. He regards Pater as a type 
of literary artist for whom expression is 
the main thing. The celebrated essay on 
“Style” is selected by our author as con- 
taining a summary of Pater’s artistic 
creed. While admitting the value of this 
essay Mr. Benson points out where it 
lacks in perfect catholicity, and reveals 
the personal bias. The delight arising 
from a sense of difficulties overcome is 
held by Pater to be something which 
only a true artist who has often tried and 
failed can experience. But, as Mr. Ben- 
son justly observes, in the highest art of 
all, such as that of Shakespeare and Vir- 
gil, Homer and Dante, there is no sense 
of effort and of obstacles overcome. The 
triumph of such art is that it appears sim- 
ple. easy, inevitable. Again Pater at- 
taches too much importance to laborious- 
ness in art, at the expense of ecstatic 
freedom, though the greatest writers seem 
to come to their work with a perfect fac- 
ulty, not acquired by endless toil. 
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The interest that attaches to Pater is, 
of course, largely because of his style. 
It is a style exquisite, ornate, subtle; one 
becomes weary of it when reading his 
books straight through. But he produced 
a new kind of English prose, which for 
construction and ornamentation is unique. 
“His object,’ observes his biographer, 
“was that every sentence should be 
weighted, charged with music, haunted 
with echoes; that it should charm and 
suggest, rather than convince or state.” 
Mr. Benson hits the mark when he de- 
scribes Pater’s style as rather an illumi- 
nation than a picture. “For sunlight,” he 
says, “there is stiff, burnished gold; it is 
full of gorgeous  conceits, jeweled 
phrases; it has no ease or simplicity ; it is 
all calculated, wrought up, stippled ; but it 
must be considered from that point of 
view; it must be appraised rather than 
criticised, accepted rather than judged.” 

It is characteristic of the author of this 
volume that he has looked from Pater’s 
standpoint, he has studied his subject 
without going astray under the magic of 
that style. And whether Mr. Benson is 
writing of the “Renaissance,” or “Imag- 
inary Portraits,” or “Marius,” we feel that 
his criticism is based upon thorough and 
independent study. It is not undue praise 
to say that this biography is the most sat- 
isfactory book that has yet appeared upon 
the life and work of Walter Pater. 


ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Some Human Phases of Washington* 


The American public has so long been 
accustomed to look upon George Wash- 
ington as a demigod that it has forgotten 
that he was a very human being, and that 
he had passions like all of us. But we 
dwell so much on his lofty patriotism, his 
generalship, and his great services in mak- 
ing and preserving the nation, that we 
miss some of the most interesting as 
well as valuable phases of his life. 

The recent volume of letters written by 
Washington to Tobias Lear, for sixteen 
years his private secretary, throw a flood 


*LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON. Edited by Louise Lear Earle. 
With many rare illustrations. Doubleday, 
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of light upon the great man’s character. 
He had a surprising capacity for infinite 
detail. Nothing, however small, seems 
to have escaped him, not only in military 
and political affairs, but in the domestic 
concerns of life. In those days the head 
of the house seems to have exercised 
functions which the wife and mother now 
performs—or is supposed to perform. 
But Washington had to attend to the 
minutest detail of expenditure in his 
household, and kept throughout his life 
an account of every penny of receipts 
and expenditures. 

The letters in the volume before us 
begin with instructions to Lear in the 
matter of fitting up the Morris house for 
his occupancy when the capital was re- 
moved to Philadelphia; and end with the 
last days of his life, Lear being by his 
bedside at the end. 

There is a quiet vein of unconscious 
humor in these letters. Washington 
wrote in detail as to where the various 
pieces of furniture were to be placed, and 
gave minute instructions concerning the 
hiring of such servants as he was not to 
bring with him. Much of the time Wash- 
ington was not in a pleasant mood. 
Everybody robbed him, both because he 
was esteemed rich, and because many sup- 
posed that Congress would pay all his 
bills. He says, in exasperation, that so 
great is the imposition upon him, that on 
$25,000 a year he lives no better and does 
not entertain as much or so well—except 
for public dinners—as do private men on 
$3000. 

He was always having trouble with his 
servants and slaves, who were either 
drunken, lazy, or incompetent. When 
vacancies occurred he liked to get the 
“short and squat Dutch.” No wonder 
he had to look after details when he was 
being robbed right and left. Besides, it 
must be confessed that most of the time 
the Father of his Country was hard up. 
Everyone expected him to pay promptly, 
while he could with difficulty collect any- 
thing owing him. The tenant farmers 
refused to pay him rent, saying that all 
had gone into improvements. When he 
sold flour or tobacco he often got noth- 
ing, or a smaller price than proper, or 
after a long time. If he rented a house 
it was allowed to go to rack. All this 
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time he was continually beset for loans 
which he was obliged to refuse. He tried 
long to sell his western lands, but had 
difficulties as to price or terms of pay- 
ment. He notes in one of his letters that 
he wished to sell these lands so that he 
could free his slaves, and still have 
enough money to run his plantation at 
Mount Vernon. He writes many inter- 
esting letters about plowing, seeding, and 
fertilizing, showing an intimacy with 
agriculture to the smallest detail. 

The book will give every thoughtful 
reader an enhanced admiration for the 
great statesman. We like him the better 
because he was irritated at being im- 
posed upon. We like to see him get 
angry occasionally; we like to see him 
looking after the small matters connected 
with his plantation—because all these 
things bring him nearer to us, and show 
that he is not removed by an impassible 
barrier from the rest of humanity. 

In addition to the Lear letters there are 
others which are equally interesting and 
instructive. This is fundamentally a 
book for Americans about a great Amer- 
ican, but it is very likely that Europeans 
will also find much of value in this vol- 
ume concerning a man whose popularity 
and usefulness are no longer bounded by 
any continent. 

Josepu M. RocErs. 
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General Hugh Mercer, a minister of 
Scotch descent, the son of one oi the 
survivors of Culloden, went from Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia, to the Revolution 
to die at Princeton in the moment of vic- 
tory. This “Life of General Hugh Mer- 
cer,’ by John T. Golrick (The Neale 
Publishing Co.) is succeeded by a genea- 
logical list of his descendants, and in- 
cludes sketches of other revolutionary 


figures. One of General George Weedon 
is quite new; others are familiar. 
* * * 
Volume VII of Professor Albert 


Henry Smyth’s edition of “The Writings 
of Benjamin Franklin” (The Macmillan 
Co.) includes Franklin’s papers and cor- 
respondence for the years 1777-79. Many 
of the letters here published are ex- 
tremely interesting to the student of the 
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Revolution, and reveal the vast and un- 
tiring energy of Franklin in the promo- 
tion of the fight for independence. 
Among the distinguished persons to 
whom Franklin wrote in those years 
were Washington, Paul Jones, Lafay- 
ette, Arthur Lee, Hancock, John and 
Samuel Adams, and David Hartley. 
Some of the noteworthy papers in this 
volume are: “Comparison of Great 
Britain and the United States in Regard 
to the Basis of Credit in the Two Coun- 
tries,” “A Dialogue Between Britain, 
France, Spain, Holland, Saxony and 
America” and “A Catechism Relating to 
the English National Debt.” 
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“The History of the Bucktails,’ by O. 
R. Howard Thomson and William H. 
Rauch, illustrated (Electric Printing Co.) 
is a regimental history of the Thirteenth 
Pennsylvania Reserves, forty-second of 
the line which began in a company raised 
in McKean and Elk Counties in April, 
1861. The regiment served through the 
war, taking part in the second Bull Run, 
Antietam, Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, 
The Wilderness and Spottsylvania, clos- 
ing its service at Bethesda Church, in 
May, 1864. The muster of each com- 
pany, accompanied by a sketch of each 
man, a list of survivors, and an elaborate 
index, closes a useful and thorough rec- 
ord of a fighting regiment. 


New Histories 


Dr. Henry C. Lea has delved deep into 
the religious history of Spain. His pres- 
ent substantial work, the first volume of 
“The History of the Inquisition in Spain” 
(The Macmillan Co.), which is to be com- 
pleted in four volumes, follows a three- 
volume history of the Inquisition of the 
Middle Ages, and another volume upon 
Spain connected with the same period. 

In searching through the Spanish 
archives for the ground of this latest 
book, Dr. Lea discovered such a mass of 
material that lie frankly states it is im- 
possible to arrive at any final conclusion 
on the subject. He has managed, how- 
ever, to give his readers a comprehensive 
view of the far-reaching effects of the 
Inquisition upon the history, the intellec- 
tual development and the religion of 
Spain. 





Nature Notes and Impressions* 


Here we have a fragmentary collec- 
tion of Mr. Cawein’s impressions, extend- 
ing over a period of twenty years, re- 
corded in prose and verse. It is hardly 
necessary to comment upon the author’s 
poetry. As a lyric singer no one holds 
a higher place in contemporary letters. 
The present volume contains some re- 
prints from the pages of the leading 
American monthlies, but in the main the 
contents are made up from desultory 
notes taken day by day—little gems of 
thought, and pages of bewildering de- 
scriptions of the many and wonderful 
beauties of nature. Mr. Cawein has at- 
tempted to express himself in prose, but 
he has failed. For his prose is as truly 
poetry as though it were in rhyme and 
meter. Surely no one has lent a closer, 
a more attentive, or a more comprehend- 
ing ear to the elusive whisperings of the 
forest. The most minute formation of 
the tiniest flower has not escaped him. 
There is no season of the year whose 
secret wealth he has not discovered, and 
described in words which burn with fer- 
vor. There is a pagan intensity in some 
of his utterances, and his reverence and 
adoration for the big, mystical, magical 
out-of-doors at times bears him away 
on a flood of feeling, and it is almost with 
difficulty that we follow the rhetorical 
labyrinth of his impassioned outburst. 
A lover, a kneeler at vine-hidden shrines, 
a worshiper at woodland altars, a dis- 
ciple of Pan and a friend of faun and 
dryad, this gentle writer has laid bare 
for our enjoyment many lovely things 
which otherwise would have remained 
hidden. His imagery is chaste, refined 
and original, and there is no phase or 
mood that nature displays which he does 
not see and grasp. There are many de- 
lightful, artistic strokes in this book. 
Witness the following :— 

The puff-ball of the autumn ways is Puck’s 
fat fist thrust threateningly out of the half- 


concealing weeds at the bee to whom the 
blossom offers her milk-white bosom. 


Or this :-— 
Across a wooded vista a red-bird suddenly 
wings. Its flight is as the swift unfurling of 
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a ribbon of living crimson uniting tree to 
tree, with a bright bow-knot of silken song 
at either end. 

“Nature Notes and Impressions” is 
not a book to be read at one sitting, for 
taken thus it would pall. To receive full 
benefit of the beauty which it undoubt- 
edly possesses, one should dip into it at 
odd moments. Attractively bound in 
delicate green, and possessing typograph- 
ical excellence, the volume is sure to add 
to Mr. Cawein’s prestige, and win many 
new friends for “the hermit thrush” of 
Kentucky. 

Epwin CARLILE LITSEY. 


From a Cornish Window* 


In an age when materialism seems to 
be getting a pretty fair show it is encour- 
aging to those who still hold by the 
things of the spirit to come upon such 
a book as “From a Cornish Window.” 
There is much practical work to be done 
in the world, but it can be done rightly 
only by the man with a sense of values; 
the man—or woman, for that matter— 
who cannot forget that there is an eternal 
scheme of things, and that the fleeting 
phenomena of this present state may be 
but shadows of it. 

Through all his discursive talk—and it 
is the delightful discursiveness of a real 
man of letters, who follows his thought 
where it leads, and intersperses prose with 
verse whenever it occurs to him—the au- 
thor keeps us in mind of this. The very 
soberness and delicacy of his writing, 
attributes inseparable from any sincere 
work, are arguments for the gospel he 
would spread—of reverence for the uni- 
versal, the “austere majesty of the divine 
law.” “Poetry’s concern,” he declares, 
“is with the universal; and what makes 
the Celts the most considerable 
force in English poetry at this moment 
is that they occupy themselves with that 
universal truth which before any. techni- 
cal accomplishment is the guarantee of 
good poetry.” He touches a hundred sub- 
jects, many of them lightly—since he 
avers quite frankly that the book has 
been partly a recreation; and we find his 
levities as sane and gracious as his grav- 


*From A CornisH WINDow. By A. T. Ouil- 
ler-Couch. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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ities. Yet even in his cheerfulest gossip 
about laying up the ship, about Cornish 
character and the mere trifle outsiders 
need hope to learn of it; interviewing and 
tourists, cricketing and the lack of a uni- 
versity novel, the man of principle is vis- 
ible beneath the gaiety. 

When Mr. Quiller-Couch is in actual 
earnest he hits hard; and the passages 
dealing with poetry and our need of it, 
with Meredith, with the re-discovery of a 
certain exquisite poet of the seventeenth 
century, Thomas Trehearne, resemble 
that most affectionate study of the house 
master at Clifton College in being not 
only a severe criticism of the ideals—if 
they can be called such—of the multitude 
of to-day, but an inspiration to provide 
ourselves with something higher. 


MARGARET LAING. 


CRirws 


[t is an extraordinarily difficult thing 
for those who have never lived in the 
atmosphere of the English Universities 
to grasp the Oxford or Cambridge stu- 
dent’s point of view. By his latest book 


Arthur Christopher Benson has done 
much to throw light on the subject. 
“From a College Window” (G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons) he looks out upon sub- 
jects scholarly and otherwise—but always 
through a scholar’s eyes. 

It is a bright, kindly, gentle, leisurely 
look he takes of things—a quaint view 
of “Books ;” an enjoyable appreciation of 
“Sociabilities” and of the “Simple Life.” 
His attitude on “Games” might be ob- 
jected to by his Fellows at Magdelene 
College, but it is entertaining for all that. 

The remoteness that goes with college 
life—the absence from the world-strife, 
the live impulse, and quick movement— 
is everywhere felt in the book. To those 
who live only for the things of to-day it 
will not be a volume to value, but the 
reader who loves the gentle essay of an 
older time will spend many a delightful 
hour in viewing life—one kind of life— 


Essays and Verse 


with Mr. Benson “From a College Win- 
dow.” 

Another issue in “Everyman’s Library” 
is Coleridge’s “Biographia Literaria,” a 
reprint of critical essays that are little 
known except among students. Yet the 
best of Coleridge’s prose is here, and the 
poet whose “Ancient Mariner” is house- 
hold verse is here seen as the great critic 
he was. 

Arthur Symons writes an appreciative 
introduction to the volume, in which he 
says: 


The “Biographia Literaria”’ is the greatest 
book of criticism in English, and one of the 
most annoying books in any language. The 
thought of Coleridge has to be pursued across 
stones, ditches, and morasses; with haste, lin- 
gering, and disappointment; it turns back, 
loses itself, fetches wide circuits, and comes 
to no visible end. But you must follow it 
step by step; and, if you are ceaselessly at- 
tentive, you will be ceaselessly rewarded. 
* * * xX 

Lamb can be more instant in the detection 
of beauty; Pater can make over again an 
image or likeness of that beauty which he 
defines, with more sensitive precision; but no 
one has ever gone deeper down into the sub- 
stance of creation itself, or more nearly 
reached that unknown point where creation 
begins. As poet, he knows; as philosopher, 
he understands; and thus, as critic, he can 
explain almost the origin of creation. 


Poems in a New Edition 


In a very attractive volume, dedicated 
to Charles G. D. Roberts, and begin- 
ning with a characteristically clever pref- 
ace by the author, “The Pipes of Pan” 
(L. C. Page & Company) is reprinted 
from Bliss Carman’s five thin sheaves of 
verse—"From the Green Book of the 
Bards,” “From the Book of Myths,” 
“Songs of the Sea Children,” “Songs 
from a Northern Garden,” and “From 
the Book of Valentines.” Some of Mr. 
Carman’s best work is in this collection, 
and the “Definitive Edition,” as the sin- 
gle volume reprint is called, ought to 
find welcome among the many friends of 
the poet. 


PUGH GRrws 


TOTEM 


Travels in a Charming Country [21 


Wessex* 


In the delightful series of illustrated 
books of travel issued by A. & C. Black, 
of London, the volume on old “Wes- 
sex”’ represents almost as sympathetic 
a union of artist and author as in 
the beautiful and distinguished “Venice,” 
by Mortimer and Dorothy Menpes. To 
linger over the seventy-five water-color 
pictures, and to read the various appre- 
ciative passages of the text, is to culti- 
vate a warm desire to visit this old, old 
region of south England, and to wande1 
among its arcadian fields, its idyllic little 
rivers, and its quaint, sleepy old villages. 

Mr. Tyndale is notably a colorist. The 
softest of yellows and reds, and the mel- 
lowest of browns blend upon the walls 
of his cottages; glowing poppies, holly- 
hocks, and roses shine from his old-time 
gardens, backed by the warmest of green 
turf, and the white of such bowering 
orchards as Herrick might have cele- 
brated in song. The antique castles of 
the region are pictured, too, and the 
lordly pleasure-houses and old patrician 
manors. Here are mossy barns, pictur- 
esque almshouses—dairies, and wayside 
churches ; abbey gardens. centuried abbey 
walls and ruined arches, and landscapes 
showing the Wessex countryside in every 


Religious Works of 


Professor Thomas M. Lindsay has 
undertaken to arrange chronologically the 
various gospels and epistles of the New 
Testament. Admitting the impossibility 
of ascertaining exact dates in many cases 
the editor of this important issue in 
“Everyman’s Library” (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.) has followed the order accepted by 
the best of modern scholarship, and this 
would seem to be sufficiently correct to 
insure the desired end. Professor Lind- 
say wants to present the New Testament 
as the early Christians got it. 

Great care has been exercised in the 
printing. The words of Christ are given 


*WessEx. Painted by Walter Tyndale, R. A. 
Described by Clive Holland. Imported by 
the Macmillan Company. 


season. To remember that this book 
portrays but a small section of England 
is truly to realize—how poignantly— 
the endless charm of the old mother- 
land, her noble dignity, her age-long 
peace, and her unmatchable appeal to our 
reverence and our heart’s love. 

It is the Wessex of vast antiquity that 
is here portrayed in loving word and pic- 
ture—the Wessex of Briton, of Roman, 
of Saxon, of Dane, and of Norman. And 
lastly, it is the old historic and prehistoric 
land, existing down even to our own day 
with so rich a heritage of poetry and as- 
sociation, and background of tragedy and 
romance—a land living anew in the ad- 
mirable pages of Thomas Hardy—that is 
described in this stately volume. 

“Progress,” says Mr. Holland, has not 
destroyed the old-world charm of scenery 
almost unspoiled by modern buildings in 
the villages, or by too numerous and in- 
sistent railway lines. The placid life goes 
on in the hamlets and vales of Wessex, 
the dialect remains almost unalloyed by 
modest phraseology, and types such as 
of old walked and labored on farm or 
upland down, sowing and reaping crops, 
tending sheep and cattle, are still exist- 
ent.” 


Joun RusseELL Hayes. 


Recent Publication 


in short lines, so that they stand out on 
the pages. A prologue provides a sum- 
mary of the gospels according to St. 
Mark. The volume is one of the most 
interesting of new works, and should find 
readers everywhere. Coming out in this 
excellent series of reprints, and especially 
arranged works, it should meet with a 
welcome on all sides. 


“The Masculine in Religion,” by Carl 
Delos Case (American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society), opens with a proposition, 
that if “there is an oriental and occidental 
type of religious life, and it is clearly un- 
derstood that there is a juvenile type, 
and an adolescent type, differing from the 
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adult, why should there not be equally 
granted that there is a distinctive mascu- 
line and a distinctive feminine type of re- 
ligious life?” The work reviews the ap- 
pearance of woman in industry, the evi- 
dences of feminine Christianity, and of 
mental sexual characteristics. The con- 
clusion reached is that “one may grant 
to woman that intuitive feeling and as- 
piration which give her a certain type of 
religion,” but urges that it is necessary 
also to provide for the religion of men. 


* * * 


“Messages to Workingmen,” by Char- 
les Stelzle (Fleming H. Revell Company), 
is a reprint of chapters syndicated in the 
labor press of the country, addressing the 
members of Unions from the standpoint 
of religious interest. A parallel is drawn 
between the Union and the Church; the 
conclusion being reached that both would 
profit by their closer alliance. The author 
has been for some time the representative 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly 
in religious effort among labor organiza- 


tions. 
ok ok * 


“Primers of the Faith,” by James M. 
Gray (Fleming H. Revell Company), 
comprises chapters on the evidences of 
the Bible by the Dean of the Moody Bible 
Institute in Chicago, and takes up the 
truth and origin of the canon of the Old 
and New Testaments. The entire sub- 
ject is treated from the orthodox stand- 
point, reviewing the usual body of record 
and evidence on the subject. 


* * * 


“The Man and the Master,” by James 
E, Freeman (Thomas Whittaker), is a 
work “suggested by a series of sermons 
preached on this subject, not designed to 
set forth in any chronological order the 
life of the Master; they simply deal with 
certain phases or aspects of that life, and 
seek to lay emphasis upon its cardinal 
characteristics. To seek the divine life 
within the sphere of ordinary human in- 
telligence is but to seek to accomplish 
and fulfil the divine plan.” The essays 
are brief, touching upon personal and 
social sides of the life of the Master, im- 


plying power rather than laying emphasis 
on His divine origin. To miracles, for in- 
stance, no reference is made, and none 
to the resurrection. The author is the 
rector of St. Andrew’s Memorial Church, 
and is known for his agitation of the 
liquor question, and the proposal to sub- 
stitute for the saloon opportunities for 
social life and the temperate use of alco- 
hol. 


* * * 


“Quiet Talks on Service,” by S. D. 
Gordon (Fleming H. Revell Company), 
was preceded by the “Quiet Talks on 
Power,” and “Quiet Talks on Prayer.” 
This third issue in the series has the 
same practical utterances as the earlier 
volumes, with a keen knowledge of the 
psychology method, and development of 
the Christian life. 


* * * 


“Sundays in London,” by Luther Hess 
Waring (Neale Publishing Company), 
contains sermons by Farrar, Parker, the 
three Spurgeons, and F. B. Meyer, pre- 
ceded by an account of Westminster, St. 
Paul, and the churches of Parker and 
Spurgeon, with sketches of the clergy- 
men named. The volume is chiefly inter- 
esting for its careful personal observa- 
tion. 

* * * 


Mr. Don O. Shelton is one of the force- 
ful young men who have come to the 
front, in recent years, in young people’s 
work—and is especially well known in 
the organized Christian Endeavor field. 
The four stirring addresses (or papers) 
in “Raising the Average” (Fleming H. 
Revell Company) are entitled: “Raising 
the Average,” “Going Forward,” “Mo- 
tive,” and “Holding Fast to Our Mis- 
sion.” 

‘+ ¢ s 


“The Mosaic Law in Modern Life,’”’ by 
Cleland Boyd McAfee (Fleming H. 
Revell Company), has been reprinted 
from sermons in which the pastor of the 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in Brooklyn has taken the Ten Com- 
mandments as texts, expanding in var- 
ious directions with an occasional appo- 
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site illustration, the ethical injunction of 
each commandment. The treatment is 
purely hortatory. No use is made of 
modern research on the origin of morals. 


* ok * 


“Outline Studies in the New Testa- 
ment for Bible Teachers,” by Jesse Ly- 
man Hurlbut (Eaton & Mains), is in- 
tended for Sunday-school teachers, as the 
preface says, “for study and not for 
reading.” It is a condensed grouping of 
references in regard to the leading events 
in Christ’s life, and the primitive Church, 
with outline maps, blackboard outlines, 
and questions for review, accepting 
throughout the orthodox view. 
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In treating of Hebrews, James, and the 
Petrine epistles, O. P. Peaches’ “He- 
brews, James, and I & II Peter” (Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society), uses 
recent study, but keeps close to the old 
interpretation, the book being in its way 
a sort of modern Barnes’ “Commen- 
tary.” 

* * * 

“The Great Promises of the Bible,” by 
Rev. Louis Albert Banks (Eaton & 
Mains), gives the fourth volume of a 
series, of which those before have been 
on great saints, great sinners, and great 
portraits. The book shows the same 
combination of rhapsody, illustration, and 
“experience.” 


Volumes on Various Themes 


The sociological relations in consump- 
tion are the chief aspects of the disease 
presented in this book, “Consumption and 
Civilization,” by John Bessner Huber (J. 
B. Lippincott Co.), which has a brief de- 
scription of the malady, its cause, and its 
physical development. This, however, 
fills less than one-tenth of its five hun- 
dred and thirty-five pages. An index adds 
much to the value of the wide collection 
of facts, which is in reality a cyclopedic 
collection of the past effects of the dis- 
‘ease, the perils which it to-day presents 
to society, and the manifold efforts which 
have been made to cope with it. 


* * * 


The author of “What a Young Girl 
Ought to Know” (Vir Publishing Com- 
pany) is Dr. Mary Wood-Allen, world 
superintendent of the Purity Department 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. She has written several works 
in the same vein, and has prepared this 
small volume under the auspices of the 
societies with which she is affiliated. The 
work now issued is under a new copy- 
right, but was originally prepared some 
years ago, and was recommended by the 
late Miss Frances E. Willard. It is an 
explanation of the process of generation, 
beginning with the vegetable world, pass- 
ing on through the mammalia, supplement- 
ed by directions in regard to the ordinary 


affairs of life, with a closing chapter on 
wage-earning. The book is written in 
the special dialect usually adopted for 
similar subjects on the “Woman’s Page,” 
but is more simple: in its treatment of the 
scientific side of the subject, though this 
is not in all respects level with most re- 
cent discovery. 


These lectures on “The Recitation,” by 
Samuel Hamilton (J. B. Lippincott Co.), 
and part of a series of works on educa- 
tion, edited by Dr.-Brumbaugh, are ex- 
cessively pedagogic. They take up the 
art of study, and proceed through prep- 
aration, presentation, application, think- 
ing methods, and oral and written work, 
the whole subject being treated with a 
prodigious attention to minute detail. 


* * * 


“The Pathway to Reality,” by R. B. 
Haldane (Gifford Lectures for 1902- 
1903, 1903-1904. Two volumes, E. P. 
Dutton & Company), includes lectures on 
ultimate reality dealing with ontology 
partly from the historical and partly from 
the intuitive standpoint. The modern 
school of psychology has no place, and 
the assumption from beginning to end is 
that the psychical realities of life are self- 
proven as a result of conscious experi- 


ence. 
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“The Principles of Wealth and Wel- 
fare,” by Charles Lee Draper (The Mac- 
millan Company), is a study of economic 
problems by the professor of economics 
in the University of North Carolina, in- 
tended for the class-room, looking at 
economics from the usual classic posi- 
tion. The treatment is clear and sys- 
tematic, evidently guided by the experi- 
ence of the teacher, but not particularly 
illuminating. 


K * ¥ 


“Royal Academy Pictures, 1906,” il- 
lustrating the One Hundred and Thirty- 
Eighth Exhibition of the Royal Acad- 
emy (Cassell & Company), is the usual 
issue of full-page reproductions of the 
leading pictures at the Royal Academy, 
particularly those which attracted a popu- 
lar crowd. The printing is somewhat 
better than in previous issues, less inky, 
and the size of the plate is large enough 
to convey much brushing, some tones, and 
a part of the value. Landscapes suffer 
most. There is the usual large propor- 
tion of anecdotal pictures. 


k * 


‘“‘Webster’s New Standard Dictionary,” 
Intermediate School Edition (Laird & 
Lee), is a condensed edition of Webster 
containing 30,000 vocabulary words, 5000 
synonyms, 600 engravings, with a sup- 
plement on abbreviations, etc. Some, but 
not all of Webster’s pronunciations are 
retained. Fortnight is, for instance, 
given with the “i” long, but “associate” 
with the “sh” instead of the hissing 
sound of the “c.” 


“The Battles of Labor,” by Carroll D. 
Wright (George W. Jacobs & Com- 
pany), contains the Bull lectures, by the 
former Commissioner of Labor, a well- 
known statistician, who reviews the prog- 
ress of labor in ancient, medieval and 
modern times, with a discussion of profit 
sharing, and agreements with regard to 
wages. 


“The Philosophy of Rest,” by Ella 
Adelia Fletcher (Dodge Publishing Com- 


pany), is a work touched by the new 
thought,” urging the inner life of detach- 
ment from the rushing current of phe- 
nomena, and taking refuge in the exist- 
ence of the spirit. 


* * K 


“Hygiene of the Nursery,’ by Louis 
Star (P. Blakiston’s Son & Company), is 
a reprint of a seventh edition of a work 
first published in 1888, which has re- 
mained during that period the standard 
summary on the care and the dietary of 
children. ‘ 

ak K * 

“Photographic Amusements,” by Wal- 
ter E. Woodbury (The Photographic 
Times Publishing Company), is a reprint 
of a work compiled from a number of 
photographic journals, published ten 
years ago, giving the method by which 
multiple photographs, spirit portraits, and 
instantaneous photography in all its var- 
ious forms, double exposures, and similar 
tricks, are secured. . 


ok * * 


“Antiquities of the Jemez Plateau,” 
New Mexico, by Edgar L. Hewett (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office), gives an ac- 
count in one of a series of Bulletins, 
that is intended to summarize what is 
known in regard to the sites of Amer- 
ican antiquities, more fully covered in the 
larger works of the United States Bureau 
of Ethnology. 


In pamphlet form, with a frontispiece 
showing the sweep of the fire in a view 
from Twin Peaks, “San Francisco 
Through Earthquake and Fire,” by 
Charles Keeler (Paul Elder & Company), 
gives in detail the history of the worst 
conflagration of a century. There are 
numerous illustrations in the book. 


* * * 


“Repartee,” says Harry Thompson in 
“The Cynic’s Dictionary” (Henry Alte- 
mus Company), “is the retort you think 
of on the way home.” Also, “an ac- 
quaintance is the friend who borrowed 
money from you,” and “a breach of prom- 
ise suit is a lost opportunity.” 


AR 





“The Cynic’s Rules of Conduct,” by 
Chester Field, Jr. (Henry Altemus Com- 
pany), comprises absurd “rules” and ob- 
servations such as, when sticky-fingered 
children “paw” a visitor's gown the 
mother observes: “My children are so 
affectionate,” and “reprimand your serv- 
ants before your guests. It shows your 
authority.” 


“My Trip to New York” (F. M. 
Buckles & Company) is a volume of illus- 
trations of New York City, succeeded by 
the brief remarks of the guide book, and 
blank pages intended to give space for 
the “personal impressions” of the trip- 
per, whose name can at last be inserted 
on a title page, adroitly left blank. 


“How to Make a Fruit Garden,” by 
S. W. Fletcher (Doubleday, Page & 
Company), was written in behalf of ama- 
teur practice and standard in fruit grow- 
ing in America. It opens with a protest 
against the way in which commercial 
fruit growing has overshadowed the 
field. It discusses the preparation of the 
ground; the choosing of varieties; t*e 
best way of economically providing for 
tillage and fertility; simple means of 
fighting insects; and careful instructions 
as to the care of different fruits. The in- 
structions are scientific and practical, writ- 
ten by a professor of horticulture at 
Michigan Agricultural College. The cli- 
mate considered is that of the peninsula 
of Michigan. The book is a reprint from 
the weeklies issued by the publishers; is 
on a page of the same size, with narrower 
margin; and is plentifully illustrated with 
half-tones. 


* * * 


“How Ferns Grow,” by Margaret 
Slosson, illustrated by the author (Henry 
Holt & Company), is a discussion of the 
leaf development of ferns carried out in 
nineteen species, or about one-third of 
those in the northeastern United States. 
Each is preceded by a synoptical state- 
ment of the genus and species. The suc- 
cession of shapes taken by the leaf are 
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then described and illustrated by plates, 
with a discussion of the changes. No 
conclusions are reached on the subject, 
but the work gives an entirely new record 
of careful observation covering greater 
knowledge of the leaf history of each 
species than has before been publ'shed. 


* * x 
“Foibles of the Bench,” by Henry S. 


Wilcox (Legal Literature Company, Chi- 
cago), embraces studies of various types 


of faulty judicial character, including 
“Judge Graft.” All are exaggerated, 


close to caricature based on experience 
in the court room, but lacking capacity to 
make such a portraiture life-like. 


“Problems of Babyhood,” by Rachel 
Kent Fitz and George Wells Fitz (Henry 
Holt & Company), makes a careful study 
of the physical, mental and intellectual 
development of a child, written with ex- 
pert knowledge, and accepting the new 
movement in favor of the use of corpo:al 
punishment and other methods of secur- 
ing prompt obedience. 


The present volume, “A Compendium 
of Superficial Astronomy,” by Simon 
Newcomb (The Macmillan Company), 
is the first of a projected series having 
the double purpose of developing the ele- 
ments of practical and theoretical as- 
tronomy for the special student of the 
subject, and of serving as a handbook of 
convenient reference for the use of the 
working astronomer in applying methods 
and formule. The author is to-day the 
foremost of American astronomers, with 
a wider practical knowledge and reputa- 
tion than any other. The book is intend- 
ed for post-graduate work, but makes 
concession to the development of the stu- 
dent, departing from logical arrangement. 
It is based on his own experience as a 
teacher in Johns Hopkins. 


* * xX 


“Success in Letter Writing,” by Sher- 
win Cody (A. C. McClurg & Company), 
is a manual of instruction for business, 
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personal, social, and love letters. Begin- 
ning with a discussion of the extent to 
which the mail order business has made 
the letter important in trade, the book 
follows the usual current suggestions in 
“English,” as to perspicuity, simplicity, 
direct arrangement, and freedom from 
conventional phrases. After giving half 
the book to method, models follow, par- 
ticularly with reference to the sale of 
subscription books. Social forms suc- 
ceed which are somewhat out of date. 
A chapter on love letters, with examples, 
closes the volume. 


* * * 


“An Introduction to Astronomy,” by 
Forest Ray Moulton (The Macmillan 
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Company), is an introductory account of 
the present state of astronomy, in which 
an effort is made to apply the laboratory 
method. The presence and use of a nau- 
tical almanac at hand in the class-room is 
assumed, the development of astronom- 
ical knowledge is carried on synthetically, 
from a study of the movements of the 
stellar sphere. ‘The constellations and 
their places are learned about in the order 
of the development of the science, though 
no use is made of the figures of these 
stellar tracts, which form a fanciful but 
useful mnemonic aid. The work is then 
carried on through the form of the earth 
and its motions, ending with the sun and 
planets, the stars and nebule in which the 
more recent spectroscopic investigation 
is summarized. 


On Tschaikowsky’s “‘Pathetique Symphony” 


By Roscoe Brumbaugh 


In notes most soft and clear; 


T O some it sings of deepest grief, 


Brings back again the life too brief 
To breaking hearts that hear. 


The homing-place they pine so for, 
Where birds sing all day long ;— 

Old friends, old scenes, return once more 
In its great wonder-song. 


To youthful ears it tells bright dreams 
Of joy that is to be; 

And oh, how fair To-morrow seems, 
And sweet with melody! 


“Pathetique” finds the world is fair, 
That better things are near; 

And though its theme is of despair. 
It whispers words of cheer. 
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Typography and Bookmaking 


By Frederic F. Sherman 


this country devoted exclusively 

to the production of artistically 

printed books in limited editions 
has very materially decreased during the 
last few years, the fact that some of their 
founders and proprietors are now en- 
gaged in the manufacture of books for 
American publishers is a sufficient indica- 
tion of the quality of the work they ac- 
complished, and warrants the belief that 
its value was not underestimated by those 
who through knowledge and experience 
were best qualified to judge of it. In- 
deed it was probably the overproduction 
of these books, and the consequent in- 
ability of their makers to dispose of them, 
that necessitated the closing of most of 
these interesting establishments, which 
were founded upon a commendable faith 
in our appreciation, as a people, of things 
beautiful. 

Another and scarcely less potent cause 
for the decline of interest in this special 
class of books was undoubtedly the fact 
that they were in almost every instance 
reprints of famous volumes which were 
already to be had in good editions. If 
original work of particular interest— 
either literary, artistic, or historical—had 
been used more frequently in this de- 
partment of bookmaking, it is probable 
that at least one or two of the more nota- 
ble of these presses would still be run- 
ning, and perhaps earning something 
more than pleasure and glory for their 
proprietors. 

Mr. Ralph Fletcher Seymour, who for 
several years devoted his time exclusively 
to the printing of books in limited edi- 
tions, and designed for use in them a 
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face of type of much beauty, is now con- 
nected with the Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
Their appreciation of his work is happily 
evidenced by their publishing, in limited 
editions, every year, one or two books 
designed and printed by him. 

Mr. Lewis Buddy, who gave up the 
Kingate Press about two years ago to 
superintend the manufacture of books for 
A. S. Barnes & Company, is now employed 
in the same capacity by Dodd, Mead & 
Company. This firm last season pub- 
lished the volume upon the Cambridge 
Press which he had in hand at the time 
he closed his establishment. 

The number of individuals and estab- 
lishments in this country at present en- 
gaged in the production of fine books in 
limited editions is, however, still very 
large. It includes several of the more im- 
portant publishing and printing houses, 
which, having always done occasional 
books of the kind, are making it more 
and more a regular feature of their busi- 
ness. Our privately-printed books of to- 
day include the regular publications of 
Mr. William Loring Andrews; the Vil- 
lage Press of Mr. and Mrs. Goudy, and 
occasional work from other sources: 
the University Press, of Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee, incorporated in 1904, the River- 
side Press department of Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Company, under the direction of 
Mr. Bruce Rogers; and Mr. Seymour’s 
department of the Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany are also engaged regularly in the 
making of beautiful books; while Dodd, 
Mead & Company, the Scribners and A. 
C. McClurg & Company ; the Merrymount, 
Cheltenham, University and _ Gilliss 
Presses, and other publishing and print- 
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ing houses, are among the occasional 
producers of fine books in limited edi- 
tions. 

In the multitude of recently published 
books the number of volumes distin- 
guished for their excellence as examples 
of artistic bookmaking, while compara- 
tively small, affords some interesting 
specimens to cheer the heart of every 
lover of beautiful things. 
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TITLE-PAGE OF A RIVERSIDE PRESS VOLUME 


Mr. Ralph Fletcher Seymour, whose 
decorative designs for Mr. Riley’s poems 
in the pages of “The Reader Magazine” 
have been one of the notable features of 
that periodical, is responsible for two of 
these attractive volumes, which it is all 
the more pleasant to recommend as they 
are reasonable enough to be within the 
reach of all. 

The first, “The Love Letters of Abe- 
lard and Heloise,” is, everything consid- 
ered, the more successful. Mr. Seymour’s 
borders for the title, and the two facing 
pages at the beginning of the Letters 
themselves, are most happy in conception 


THE Love LETTERS OF ABELARD AND HEL- 
Fletcher Sey- 


o1sE. Designed by Ralph 
mour. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 527 
copies. Octavo. 115 pages. 
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and beautiful in execution, while the com- 
position of the whole book, which is set 
in a type of Mr. Seymour’s own construc- 
tion, is the most nearly perfect he has yet 
accomplished. The only fault in the work, 
of small importance considering its many 
beauties, is the badly broken lines of 
capitals following the large initial on 
page 13. The presswork is good, and the 
paper and binding excellent. The second 
of Mr. Seymour’s volumes, “The Book 
of Ruth,” is chiefly notable for its very 
pleasing stamped binding, and for the 
illustrations, in the manner of the old 
wood-cuts, which accompany the text. The 
composition of this work is spotted by 
numerous paragraph marks, which add 
anything but beauty to its pages, and by 
the breaking of many of its lines following 
the use of the large initial letters at the 
beginning of each chapter. The paper 
and the printing are both good. These 
two volumes of Mr. Seymour's are printed 
throughout in red and black. 

From the University Press of Sewanee, 
Tennessee, come several publications, 
bound in paper boards, which are admir- 
able examples of simplicity in bookmak- 
ing. Another venture from the same 
source, entitled “College Friendships,” is 
more pretentious, but less successful. 
The limp leather binding of this work, in 
the manner of the Roycroft books, is a 
very shabby imitation of what at its best 
is but a poor substitute for plain boards 
or cloth. The handsomest of the publi- 
cations from this establishment is the 
beautiful little edition of Milton’s “Ode 
on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity.” 


Designed by Ralph 
The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 1010 copies. Octavo. 28 pages. 
THe ARMY OF THE REpuBLIC. By William H. 
Taft. The University Press of Sewanee. 
Octavo. Paper boards. 44 pages. 
COLLEGE FRIENDSHIPS. By Charles Cuthbert 


THE Boox or Rur#. 
Fletcher Seymour. 


Hall. The University Press of Sewanee. 
Octavo. Paper boards. 26 pages. 
AMERICAN AND GERMAN UNIVERSITY IDEALS. 


By Baron Speck von Sternburg. The Uni- 
versity Press of Sewanee. Octavo. Paper 
boards. 15 pages. 

THE SECULAR PRESS AND FOREIGN MIsSIONs. 
By J. A. Macdonald. The University Press 
of Sewanee. Octavo. Paper boards. 20 
pages. 

MILtTon’s ODE ON THE MORNING OF CHRIST’S 
Nativity. With an introduction by Hon. 
Levin Swiggett. The University Press of 
Sewanee. 260 copies. 16mo. 32 pages. 
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In a_ well-printed and handsomely 
bound volume from the De Vinne Press 
is presented Richard Smith’s journal of 
a tour of the Hudson, Mohawk, Susque- 
hanna and Delaware Rivers in 1769, to 
which Mr. Francis W. Halsey has added 
a Short History of the Pioneer Settle- 
ments, which serves as an admirable in- 
troduction. The chief distinction of this 
work is the elaborate and very full illus- 
tration of the text, consisting of maps, 
portraits and views, all excellently repro- 
duced, which add greatly to its historical 
value and human interest. It is too bad 
that a top-heavy title-page, into which has 
been crowded much unnecessary informa- 
tion repeated in the pages immediately 
following, should serve as an introduction 
to such admirable composition and press- 
work as one finds herein. 

The Riverside Press edition of “A Sen- 
timental Journey” is another volume in 
the format of their “Tour of the Nether- 
lands,” in which Mr. Rogers has relied 
almost entirely upon the excellence of 
his composition and printing to produce 
an effect of elegance, the charm of which 
is its absolute simplicity. Here are no 


A Tour oF Four Great Rivers. By Richard 
Smith. The De Vinne Press. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 780 copies. 8vo. 102 
pages. 

A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE 
AND ItTaty. By Mr. Yorick. The River- 
side Press. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 335 
copies. Octavo. 231 pages. 


flowered initials waving like banners 
above the restful fields of prose, no head- 
lines at the page’s top like bars to be let 
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TITLE-PAGE OF REPRINT 


From the University Press of Sewanze 


down, and no paragraph marks scattered 
about like rocks for the gentle reader to 
stumble over in his leisurely progress 
from chapter to chapter. 


Inscription for a Volume of Ronsard 


By Curtis Hidden Page 


That lie on the heart like flame, 


L YRICS of roses and lilies 


Songs like a pearl-set chalice 
Shrining the loved-one’s name— 


Sonnets of old-world passion 
For ladies passing fair, 

With coifs of King Francis’ fashion, 
Dark eyes and golden hair— 


Sung when all earth was vernal, 
And wafting from times afar 
Life, joy, love, youth eternal— 

These are thy gift, Ronsard! 
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A Home Reading Course in Literature 


Lessor XXXVI 


English 


Period XII. The Victorian Era 


{ Dickens 
Part II; Thackeray 
| Jane Austen and others 


William Makepeace Thackeray 


This study of Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Book News. Up to the present time the 
periods considered have included the Preparatory Period, the Ages of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
Milton, the Age of Queen Anne, and Modern Literature, to the Victorian Era. The present lesson takes up 


Thackeray. 


Books for supplementary reading include Pancoast’s ‘‘Introduction to English Literature,’’ ‘‘ Makers 
of English Fiction,’?’ by W. J. Dawson (Revell); ‘‘Works of W. M. Thackeray. 


W. M. Thackeray, 1811-1862 


ity to Dickens during those years 

in which the two novelists kept 

their own and another world in a 
state of ferment with their “Barnaby 
Rudges” and “Vanity Fairs,” it is be- 
cause Thackeray appeals more strongly 
to the intellect than he does to the 
heart, while Dickens is pre-eminently an 
awakener of the emotions. Thackeray 
was the artist with tears and smiles well 
under control; Dickens was ever ready to 
be conquered by either the pathetic or 
the farcical. The characters of Dickens 
came to life with a force that overwhelmed 
him. He was in a constant state of won- 
der because of the life-likeness with which 
they presented themselves to him; he 
laughed and cried over them and with; to 
him they were as people real. But Thack- 


i F Thackeray was second in popular- 


eray accurately designates his characters 
as puppets; we see the genial, kindly- 
hearted, gentle-humored man standing off 
to one side, observing, criticizing, manip- 
ulating, afraid to enter too heartily into 
the spirit of the play, yet feeling deeply 
all manner of emotions in his big, sympa- 
thetic heart, and having to take refuge in 
irony lest he betray the true state of his 
mind. 

Thackeray’s own personality dominates 
all his work, and enters into it. As some- 
one has said, we never for an instant lose 
sight of the round-spectacled giant who 
presides over his every page. He is there 
to point his lesson to humanity at large, 
the lesson of virtue and its true rewards; 
the lesson of sin and its bitter penalties. 

William Makepeace Thackeray was 
born in Calcutta on July 18, 1811. His 
father and mother were English, tempo- 
rary residents in India, and when the child 
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WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


was five years old the father died. So 
Mrs. Thackeray took her son back to 
England, where she later married again. 
Young Thackeray was sent to Charter- 
house School, whence he passed to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, which he left in 1830. 
He traveled on the continent, in keeping 
with the fashion, and managed to dissi- 
pate a fair-sized fortune left him in 1832. 
For a time he had much ado to keep him- 
self properly housed and fed, but in 1836 
he began to contribute to “Fraser’s Maga- 
zine,’ and from then on he was able to 
keep himself lucratively employed with the 
pen. He wrote under the name of Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh, and beneath this pseu- 
donym published his books prior to “The 
Irish Sketch Book,” which appeared in 
1843. 

The first of his volumes to appear was 
the anonymous “Yellowplush Correspond- 





ence” (1838). In 1840 came “The Paris 
Sketch Book,” and in 1842 he joined the 
staff of “Punch,” in which he published 
“The Book of Snobs,” 1846-7. This latter 
did not attain to book form until 1848. 

In 1836 he married, but in 1840 the in- 
sanity of his wife led to a permanent sep- 
aration. 

“The Irish Sketch Book” (1843) gave 
to the world for the first time the name 
of W. M. Thackeray, and was followed 
by “Barry Lyndon” in 1844, and “A Jour- 
ney from Cornhill to Cairo” in 1846. 
“Vanity Fair” was published in monthly 
numbers and was completed in 1848. This 
was the work that made Thackeray 
famous. He became at once the most 
sought-after literary man in London. A 
severe illness interrupted his work about 
this time, but “Pendennis” was finished in 
1850, “Rebecca and Rowena” appeared the 
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same year; and “The Kickleburys on the 
Rhine” came in 1850-51. He now began 
his famous lecture courses through Eng- 
land and in America, using in this form 
the manuscripts of “English Humorists of 
the Eighteenth Century,” and “The Four 
Georges.” These were published as books 
in 1853 and 1861 respectively. 

“Henry Esmond,” Thackeray’s greatest 
historical novel appeared in 1852; “The 
Newcomes” belongs to 1853-55, and “The 
Virginians” to 1858-59. 
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thing—at nature, at life, at art—from a sen- 
sitive aspect. His mind was to some con- 
siderable extent like a woman’s mind. It 
could comprehend abstractions when they 
were unrolled and explained before it, but it 
never naturally created them; never of itself, 
and without external obligation, devoted 
itself to them. The visible scene of life—the 
streets—the servants, the clubs, the gossip, 
the West End—fastened on his brain. They 
were to him a reality. They burnt in upon 
his brain; they pained his nerves; their in- 
fluence reached him through many avenues, 
which ordinary men do not feel much, or to 
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W. M. THACKERAY 


Thackeray began to edit “The Cornhill 
Magazine” in 1859, and at once started 
the publication of his “Roundabout Pa- 
pers.” But his health had been impaired 
several years back, and in 1862, on Christ- 
mas Eve, his heart gave way. They bur- 
ied him in Kensal Green, and placed a 
bust in the Abbey. 

In writing of Thackeray Walter Bage- 
hot says: 


Thackeray, like Sterne, looked at every- 


which they are altogether impervious. He 
After a drawing by Samuel Lawrence 
had distinct and rather painful sensations 


where most men have but confused and 


blurred ones. 
And J. C. Jeaffreson writes: 


Thackeray’s success is almost solely owing 
to his moral influence. Much as we respect 
his intellectual powers, we have a far higher 
admiration of his heart—that noble cour- 
ageous generosity for which language has no 
word. He is emphatically the true gentle- 
man of our generation, who has appealed to 


| 


our best and most chivalric sympathies, and 
raising us from the slough and pollution of 
the Regency has made us once more “a na- 
tion of gentlemen.” 


Selections 


RAWDON CRAWLEY BECOMES A MAN. 
From VANity FAIR. 


Rawdon walked home rapidly. It was nine 
o’clock at night. He ran across the street 
and the great squares of Vanity Fair, and at 
length came up breathless opposite to his 
own house. He started back and fell against 
the railings, trembling as he looked up. The 
drawing room windows were blazing with 
light. Becky had said that she was in bed 
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and ill. He stood there for some time, the 
light from the room on his pale face. 

He took out his door key and let himself 
into the house. He could hear laughter in 
the upper rooms. He was in the ball dress 
in which he had been captured the night be- 
fore. He went silently up the stairs, leaning 
against the banisters at the stair head.— 
Nobody was stirring in the house besides— 
all the servants had been sent away. Raw- 
don heard laughter within—laughter and 
singing. Becky was singing a snatch of the 
song of the night before; a hoarse voice 
shouted “Brava! 3rava!”—it was Lord 
Steyne’s. 

Rawdon opened the door and went in. A 
little table with a dinner was laid out—and 
wine and plate. Steyne was hanging over 
the sofa on which Becky sat. The wretched 
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ONE OF THACKERAY’S HOMES 


16 Young Street, Kensington, where Thackeray lived from 1846 to 185s, and where he 


> 


wrote “Vanity Fair’ 


and “Henry Esmond.” 
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woman was in a brilliant full toilet, her arms 
and all her fingers sparkling with bracelets 
and the brilliants on her breast which Steyne 
had given her. _He had her hand in his and 
was bowing over it to kiss it, when Becky 
started up with a faint scream as she caught 
sight of Rawdon’s white face. At the next 
instant she tried a smile, a horrid smile, as 
if to welcome her husband: and Steyne rose 
up, grinding his teeth, pale, and with fury in 
his looks. 

He, too, attempted to laugh, and came for- 
ward holding out his hand. “What, come 
back! How d’ye do, Crawley?” He said, 
the nerves of his mouth twitching as he 
tried to grin at the intruder. 

There was that in Rawdon’s face which 
caused Becky to fling herself before him. 
“I am innocent, Rawdon,” she said; “before 
God, I am innocent.” She clung hold of his 
coat, of his hands; her own were all covered 
with serpents, and rings, and baubles. “I 
am innocent.—Say I am innocent,” she said 
to Lord Steyne. 

He thought a trap had been laid for him, 
and was as furious with the wife as with the 
husband. “You innocent! Why, every trinket 
you have on your body is paid for by me. 
I have given you thousands of pounds which 
this fellow has spent, and for which he has 
sold you. Innocent, by—! You're as inno- 
cent as your mother, the ballet girl, and your 
husband the bully. Don’t think to frighten 
me as you have done others.’ Make way, 
sir, and let me pass;” and Lord Steyne seized 
up his hat, and, with flame in his eyes, and 
looking his enemy fiercely in the face, 
marched upon him, never for a moment 
doubting that the other would give way. 

But Rawdon Crawley springing out, seized 
him by the neck cloth, until Steyne, almost 
strangled writhed, and bent under his arm. 
“You lie, you dog!” said Rawdon. “You 
lie, you coward and villain!” and he struck 
the Peer twice over the face with his open 
hand, and flung him bleeding to the ground. 
It was all done before Rebecca could inter- 
pose. She stood there trembling before him. 
She admired her husband, strong, brave, and 
victorious. 

“Come here,” 
once. 

“Take off those things,” she began, tremb- 
ling, pulling the jewels from her arms and 
the rings from her shaking fingers and held 
them all in a heap, quivering and looking up 
at him. “Throw them down,” he said, and 
she dropped them. He tore the diamond 
ornament out of her breast and flung it at 
Lord Steyne. It cut him on his bald fore- 
head. Steyne wore the scar to his dying day. 

“Come up stairs,” Rawdon said to his wife. 
“Don’t kill me, Rawdon,” she said. He 
laughed savagely. “I want to see if that 
man lies about the money as he has about 
me. Has he given you any?” 

“No,” said Rebecca, “That is 6 


he said—She came up at 





“Give me your key,’ Rawdon answered, 
and they went out together. 
Rebecca gave him all the keys but one: and 
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she was in hope that he would not have re- 
marked the absence of that. It belonged to 
the little desk which Amelia had given her in 
early days, and which she kept in a secret 
place. But Rawdon flung open boxes and 
ward robes throwing the multifarious trump- 
ery of their contents here and there and at 
last he found the desk. The woman was 
forced to open it. It contained papers, love 
letters many years old—all sorts of small 
trinkets and woman’s memoranda. And it 
contained a pocketbook with bank notes. 
Some of these were dated ten years back, 
too, and one was quite a fresh one—a note 
for a thousand pounds which Lord Steyne 
had given her. 

“Did he give you this?” Rawdon said. 

“Yes,” Rebecca answered. 

“T’ll send it to him to-day,” Rawdon said 
(for day had dawned again and many hours 
had passed in this search), “and I will pay 
Briggs who was kind to the boy, and some of 
the debts. You will let me know where I 
shall send the rest to you. You might have 
spared me a hundred pounds, Becky, out of 
all this—I have always shared with you.” 

“IT am innocent,” said Becky. And he left 
her without another word. 





WASHINGTON. 
From THE VIRGINIANS. 


Mr. Washington was the first to leave the 
jovial party which were doing so much honor 
to Madam Esmond’s hospitality. Young 
George Esmond, who had taken his mother’s 
place when she left it, had been free with 
the glass and with the tongue. He had said 
a score of things to his guest which wounded 
and chaffed the latter, and to which Mr. 
Washington could give no reply. Angry 
beyond all endurance, he left the table at 
length, and walked away through the open 
windows into the broad veranda or porch 
which belonged to the Castlewood as to all 
Virginian houses. 

Here Madam Esmond caught sight of her 
friend’s tall frame as it strode up and down 
before the windows; and, the evening being 
warm, or her game over she gave up her 
cards to one of the other ladies, and joined 
her good neighbor out of doors. He tried 
to compose his countenance as well as he 
could: it was impossible that he should ex- 
plain to his hostess why and with whom he 
was angry. 

“The Gentlemen are long over their wine,” 
she said; “gentlemen of the army are always 
fond of it.” 

“If drinking makes good soldiers, some 
yonder are distinguishing themselves greatly, 
Madam,” said Mr. Washington. 

“And I dare say the General is at the head 
of his troops?” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” answered the 
Colonel, who always received this lady’s re- 
marks, playful or serious, with a peculiar 
softness and kindness. “But the General is 
the General, and it is not for me to make 
remarks on his Excellency’s doings at table 
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or elsewhere. I think very likely that mili- 
tary gentlemen born and bred at home are 
different from us at the Colonies. We have 
such a hot sun, that we need not wine to 
fire our blood as they do. And drinking 
toasts seems a point of honor with them. 
Talmadge hiccoughed to me—I should say, 
whispered to me—just now, that an officer 
could no more refuse a toast than a chal- 
lenge, and he said that it was after the great- 
est difficulty and dislike at first that he 
learned to drink. He has certainly overcome 
his difficulty with uncommon resolution.” 

“What, I wonder, can you talk of for so 
many hours!” asked the lady. 

“TI don’t think I can tell you all we talk of, 
Madam, and I must not tell tales out of 
school. We talked about the war, and of the 
force Mr. Contrecoeur has, and how we are 
to get at him. The General is for making 
the campaign in his coach,and makes light of 
it and the enemy. That we shall beat them, 
if we meet them, I trust there is no doubt.” 

“How can there be?” says the lady, whose 
father had served under Marlborough. 

“Mr. Franklin though he is only from New 
England,” continued the gentleman, “spoke 
great good sense, and would have spoken 
more if the English gentlemen would let him; 
but they reply invariably that we are only 
raw provincials, and don’t know what dis- 
ciplined British troops can do. Had they not 
best hasten forward and make turnpike roads 
and have comfortable Inns ready for his Ex- 
cellency at the end of the day’s march?— 
‘There’s some sort of inns, I suppose,’ says 
Mr. Danvers; ‘not so comfortable as we have 
in England, we can’t expect that..—‘No, you 
can’t expect that,’ said Mr. Franklin, who 
seems a very shrewd and facetious person. 
He drinks his water and seems to laugh at 
the Englishman, though I doubt whether it is 
fair for a water drinker to sit by and spy 
out the weaknesses of gentlemen over their 
wine.” 

“And my boys? I hope they are prudent,” 
said the widow, laying her hand 6n_ her 
guest’s arm. “Harry promised me, and when 
he gives his word, I can trust him for any- 
thing. George is always moderate. Why do 
you look so grave?” 

“Indeed, to be frank with you, I do not 
know what has come over George in these 
last days,” says Mr. Washington. “He has 
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some grievance against me which I do not 
understand, and of which I don’t care to ask 
the reason. He spoke to me before the gen- 
tlemen in a way which scarcely became him. 
We are going the campaign together, and 
‘tis a pity we begin such ill friends.” 

“He has been ill.- He is always wild and 
wayward and hard to understand. But he 
has the most affectionate heart in the world. 
You will bear with him, you will protect him 
—promise me you will.” 

“Dear lady, I will do so with my life,” Mr. 
Washington said with great fervor. “You 
know I would lay it down cheerfully for you 
or any you love.” 

“And my father’s blessing and mine go 
with you, dear friend!” cried the widow, full 
of thanks and affection. 

As they pursued their conversation, they 
had quitted the porch under which they had 
first begun to talk, and where they could hear 
the laughter and toasts of the gentlemen over 
their wine, and were pacing a walk on the 
rough lawn before the house. Young George 
Warrington, from his place at the head of 
the table in the dining-room, could see the 
pair as they paced to and fro, and had lis- 
tened for some time past and replied in a 
very distracted manner to the remarks of 
the gentlemen around about him who were 
too much engaged with their own talk and 
jokes, and drinking, to pay much attention to 
their young host’s behavior. Mr. Braddock 
loved the song after dinner, and Mr. Dan- 
vers, his aid-de-camp, who had a fine tenor 
voice, was delighting his General with the 
latest ditty from Marybone Gardens, when 
George Warrington, jumping up, ran toward 
the window, and then turned and pulled his 
brother Harry by the sleeve, who sat with 
his back towards the window. 

“What is it?” says Harry, who, for his 
part, was charmed, too, with the song and 
chorus. 

“Come,” cried George, with a stamp of his 
foot, and the younger followed immediately. 

“What is it!” continued George with a bit- 
ter oath, “Don’t you see what it is? They 
were billing and cooing this morning; they 
are billing and cooing now, before going to 
roost. Had we not better both go into the 
garden, and pay our duty to our mamma and 
papa?” and he pointed to Mr. Washington, 
who was taking the widow’s hand very ten- 
derly in his. 














Proctor Clarke’s “A Special Mes- 

senger,” give this month’s “Har- 
per’s Bazar” one of its most entertaining 
features. In the same number William 
Dean Howells writes of “Our Daily 
Speech ;” there is a tender poem “Of 
Love,” by Florence Earle Coates; and 
another instalment of “The Call of the 
Blood,” by Robert Hichens; besides the 
usual helps for home-makers, and fashion 
notes. 


HE quaint pictures of Rose Cecil 
il O’Neill, drawn to illustrate Ednah 


* * * 


The first chapters of Sir Gilbert Parker’s 
new novel, “The Weavers,” is in “Har- 
per’s” for this month. Dr. Henry van 
Dyke’s University Day address, delivered 
in Philadelphia last April, is reprinted; 
and there are short stories by Josephine 
Daskam, Alice Brown, Annie Hamilton 
Donnell, and Mary Austin. 


*x* * * 


The “Metropolitan” opens with a clever 
little tale by Anthony Hope, “Prudence 
and the Bishop.” The color frontispiece 
is by George Gibbs, and represents “The 
Hunting Girl,” another three-color repro- 
duction is of a painting, “The Dog 
Trainer,” by Emile Hering. Witter Byn- 
ner writes a poem to accompany this pic- 
ture. 

> 

The leading article in “McClure’s” is 
by Lincoln Steffens, on “Ben B. Lindsey: 
the Best Judge.” James Lincoln writes 
an original tale, “One of the Eighty 
Thousand ;” “Robin Goodfellow,” Kip- 
ling’s new book, progresses with a new 
instalment; “Confluence” is a story by 
James Hopper; and “Tammany Tithes” is 
another by Harvey J. O’Higgins. 


* * * 


The second part of John Fox, Jr.’s 
“Knight of the Cumberland” appears in 
“Scribner’s.” 


Ernest Thompson Seton 





agazines 


writes of “The Buffalo;’” Edward Pen- 
field has a descriptive article, “Between 
Towns in Spain;” and T. P. Lounsbury 
discusses “The Position and Influence of 
Pope ;” while there are stories by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, Jesse Lynch Williams 
and Francis Lynde. 

* # @ 

“A Lost Silver Mine,” in “Appleton’s,” 
is the result of recent investigations in 
Kentucky, anent an old controversy. The 
author has made his own photographs. 

In the same number are articles on 
“The Elephant Trainer and His Pupil,” 
“The Commercial Annexation of Cuba;” 
“Methods of American Private Detective 
Agencies,” and “A Popular Fallacy Con- 
cerning Public Ownership.” “The Prince 
Goes a-Fishing” is a serial by Elizabeth 
Duer; there are stories by Karl Edwin 
Harriman and Katharine H. Buck, and 
poems by Lloyd Osbourne, Archie Sul- 
livan and Clinton Scollard. 

x * * 

The “American Magazine” begins its 
career under the editorship of Ida M. 
Tarbell, Ray Stannard Baker, F. P. 
Dunne and several others, with the Octo- 
ber number. Mr. Dooley contributes 
“The Power of the Press;” William Allen 
White discusses “The Partnership of So- 
ciety ;” Lincoln Steffens has a New York 
police story, and Samuel Hopkins Adams 
writes about “Dynamite: The Power Un- 
tameable.” The serial by S. H. Adams 
and Stewart Edward White, “The Mys- 
tery,” is continued. 

* * * 


Alma Martin Estabrook writes the nov- 
elette for “Lippincott’s”—“Lips that Were 
Sealed.” An essay by Joseph M. Rogers 
deals with “Some Aspects of George 
Bernard Shaw,” and Wolf von Schier- 
brand has an article on “The Kaiser’s 
Family Life.” Stories are by Grace Mac- 
Gowan Cooke, Elliott Flower, Ralph 
Henry Barbour, and Jean Wilde Clarke. 
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This late September List, made by the Wanamaker Book Section, 


Presents the New Books of the Month. 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


Anthony Overman. By Miriam Michelson. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Auto Guyed, The. Text by J. J. O’Connell. 


Pictures by Rudolph E. Leppert. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

Balance of Power, The. By Arthur Good- 
rich. $1.08, postpaid. 

Blindfolded. By Earle Ashley Walcott. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Book of Songs and Sonnets. Selected from 
the Poems of Thomas Bailey Aldrich. $5.00, 
postpaid. 

Burglars’ Club, The. By Henry A. Hering. 
go cents. 

Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays. Every- 
man’s Library. By William Hazlitt. Cloth, 
35 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

Charles Kingsley’s Water-Babies. Abridged 
by J. Horace Smith and M. L. Milford. 75 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Child’s Book of Saints, A. Everyman’s Li- 
brary. By William Canton. Cloth, 35 
cents; by mail, 45 cents; leather, 70 cents; 
by mail, 80 cents. 

Crystal Sceptre, The. By Philip Verrill 
Mighels. 90 cents, postpaid. ; 

Culture of the Soul Among Western Nations, 
The. By P. Ramanathan. $1.25, postpaid. 

Creatures That Once Were Men. 57 cents, 
postpaid. 


Dixie, After the War. By Myrta Lockett 
Avary. $2.75, postpaid. 

Double Search, The. By Rufus M. Jones. 80 
cents, postpaid. 

Eating to Live. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Election of Senators, The. 
Haynes. $1.50, postpaid. 

Fighting Chance, The. By Robert W. Cham- 
bers. $1.08, postpaid. 

First Year of Roman Law, The. By Fernand 
Bernard. $1.00, postpaid. 

Five Fair Sisters. _By H. Noel Williams. 
$3.50, postpaid. 

Four Million, The. By O. Henry. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

From a Cornish Window. By A. T. Quiller- 
Couch. $1.50, postpaid. 

From Poverty to Power. By James Allen. 
80 cents; postpaid, $1.00. 

Glaciers of the Alps and Mountaineering in 
1861. Everyman’s Library. By Professor 
Tyndall. Cloth, 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

Guarded Flame, The. By W. B. Maxwell. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Hearts and the Cross. By Harold M. Kramer. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Heart That Knows, The. By Charles G. D. 
Roberts. $1.08, postpaid. 
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Heresies of Sea Power. By Fred. T. Jane. 
$4.00, postpaid. 

India and Her People. By Swami Abhe- 
dananda. $1.00, postpaid. 

Jane Cable. By George Barr McCutcheon. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Leader, The. By Mary Dillon. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Life of Horatio Lord Nelson. Everyman’s 
Library. By Robert Southey. Cloth, 35 
cents; by mail, 45 cents; leather, 70 cents; 
by mail, 80 cents. 

Mabinogion, The. Everyman’s_ Library. 
Translated by Lady Charlotte Guest. Cloth 
35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

Max Fargus. By Owen Johnson. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Memorials of Canterbury. Everyman’s Li- 
brary. By A. P. Stanley. Cloth, 35 cents; 
by mail, 45 cents. 

Midsummer Day’s Dream, A. By H. B. 
Marriott Watson. $1.08, postpaid. 

My Trip to New York. $1.00, postpaid. 

Master-man, The. $1.08, postpaid. 

Plato’s Republic. Everyman’s Library. Trans- 
lated by H. Spens. Leather, 70 cents; by 
mail, 80 cents. 

Power Lot. By Sarah P. McLean Greene. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Principles of Wealth and Welfare. By 
Charles Lee Raper. $1.10, postpaid. 

Problem of Spelling Reform, The. By the 
Rev. Professor W. W. Skeat. 25 cents, 
postpaid. 

Richard the Brazen. By Cyrus Townsend 

Brady and Edward Peple. $1.08, postpaid. 
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VELUTINA 


CHEVREAU kin ciovey FINISH 


iS VELVET 


For Gowns, Combinations, and all Trimming purposes. 


for the name on Selvage. 


For sale by JOHN WANAMAKER, New York & Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





Rise of the Dutch Republic, The. 3 vols. 
Everyman’s Library. By John Lathrop 
Motley. Cloth, $1.05; by mail, $1.35; leath- 
er, $2.10; by mail, $2.40. 

Sands of Pleasure, The. By Filson Young. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Scarlett of the Mounted. By Marguerite Mer- 
ington. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Shakespeare’s Comedies. Everyman's Li- 
brary. Cloth, 35 cents: by mail, 45 cents; 
leather, 70 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 

Shakespeare’s Histories and Poems. Every- 
man’s Library. Cloth, 35 cents; by mail, 
45 cents; leather, 70 cents; by mail, 80 
cents. 

Shakespeare’s Tragedies. Everyman’s  Li- 
brary. Cloth, 35 cents; by mail, 45 ‘cents; 
leather, 70 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 

Sir John Constantine. By A. T. Quiller- 
Couch. $1.08, postpaid. 

Slavery and Abolition. The American Na- 
tion Serics Vol. 16. By Albert Bushnell 
Hart. $2.00, postpaid. 

Spirit of Bambatse, The. By H. Rider Hag- 
gard. $1.08, postpaid. 

Struggle, The. By Sidney C. Tapp. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Table Talk’s Illustrated Cook Book. $1.00 
postpaid. 

Three Speeds Forward. By Lloyd Osbourne. 
75 cents, postpaid. 

White Blood. By Henry M. Wharton. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Witch’s Gold. By Hamlin Garland. $1.08, 

postpaid. 
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Successful Mail Order Service 





1. Complete stocks of desirable 


goods — modern, varied, _ reliable; 
priced in a fair manner, 


Elements ‘ 2. Most careful attention to the 


wants of each customer, so that ex- 
actly the goods desired shall be sent. 


3. Promptness. 





The Mail Order System al 


Wanamnzkers, New York, 


conforms closely to these requirements. The merchandise is here—no finer collection 
of the world’s newest and best products could be gathered than is compassed by the 
far-reaching Wanamaker organization. From home and abroad—and from the best 
manufacturers alone—the most recent examples of every line are continually pouring 
in. You may always be sure of getting the most correct and latest styles—often before 
they are obtainable anywhere else—by writing to Wanamaker’s for them. And you 
may feel equally sure of the vast array of staple goods that know not fashion changes. 
And sure also of paying the lowest market prices for the trustworthy quality you get. 


First the merchandise, then the proper selection of it, to meet your wishes. The 
Wanamaker Store has made a study of this particular point, with the result that it gives 
to mail-order customers the same personal service that they would receive if they came 
to the store themselves. Trained shoppers, well versed in the store’s merchandise, and 
how to purchase it most advantageously, fill each order by buying it at the counter— 
just as you would yourself, if you were here. 


Promptness—accuracy—we are prcud of our system in these respects. It is the 
result of years of striving for perfection. We have by no means reached our goal, how- 
ever, though we try to shorten the distance a little every day. For that reason, we are 
always glad to receive suggestions that may help to correct the shortcomings that may 
crop up from time to time. 


And we will promise you, no matter where you may live, the best goods, the best 
store service in the world, the fairest prices, if you will write to 





JOHN WANAMAKER—NEW YORK 
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OUR SPECIALTY Ladies Who prefer to use a nice 


quality of stationery for 


Fae 


IS their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Paper and Envelopes 
to match (the old and reliable line). 
These goods are presented in Superfine 
and Extra Superfine Brands, the latter 
being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all sta- 


DR ON ies aa 


tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
Manufactured and supplied to the trade 


only by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass.,U S.A. 


BOOK LABELS 


Identify your books by pasting an artistic 
label inside the cover. My catalogue (sent 
on request) contains 16 bookish designs, any 
of these printed with your name as follows, 
$2.50—100, $3.25—200, $4.00—300, $4.75—400 
$5.00—500, $8.00—1000 
suas w poses | Special designs made to order. 

Successors to 
AMERICAN BOOK PLATE CO., ny 
1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia. 





WE 
DESIGN 
ILLUSTRATE 
ENGRAVE 


All the Elements of 
Perfection are com. 


bined in the 


GATCHELe 
MAN NI NG 


PHILADELPHIA. 





ODORLESS—IMPERVIOUS 


GUARANTEED 


We will pay for damage to garment resulting from 
an imperfectly made OMO Dress Shield 


HYGIENIC 


Made from a Pure, Odorless, Impervious natural 
fibre, without acids, chemicals or ingredients, 
and recommended by physicians and 





High-Grade Requirements for dicihlihn tha wala dnl 
hygienic qualities. 
Catalogues, Advertisements, Alll styles and Sizes. Send for Illustrated Circular 
THE OMO MEG. CO., Middletown, Conn 
Etc. 
When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 21 
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The Great Republic 


By the Master Historians 


One of the Most Attractive Histories of the United 
States ever Compiled 




























Illustrated with 119 Full Page Engravings 

Some of the Distinguished Contributors are {' 
HENRY CABOT LODGE THEODORE ROOSEVELT | 
JOHN BACH McMASTER THOS. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON i 
WASHINGTON IRVING FRANCIS PARKMAN 
MURAT HALSTEAD ADMIRAL W. SAMPSON 
GEN. JOSEPH WHEELER JOHN W. DRAPER 
HUBERT H. BANCROFT H. VON HOLST 

FOUR HANDSOME VOLUMES 

Cloth - - - - - $3.50 

Half Leather Binding - : $4.50 

Three-Quarter Calf - - $6.50 


Formerly sold from $12.50 to $22.00 a set 
In the $6.50 style of binding the volumes are one-half inch 


taller than the other two styles. 
A descriptive circular of 16 pages will be sent when requested. 
These prices hold only while the present stock lasts. 





New Copyrighted Fiction 


At 50 cents a Copy 
Printed and Bound like Best $1.08 Books 






By a new and novel method, brought about by the co-operation of the authors, a num- 
ber of the leading newspapers of this country, and the largest retailers of books, some of the 
latest novels by the best-known fiction writers may be had for 50 cents. 

And they are brought out in the same handsome manner as books that are to be sold at 
$1.08. It is one of the greatest accomplishments in book publishing in years; and yet it is 
done in entire harmony with both authors and publishers. The books already published are : 








A Rock in the Baltic The Man Between 
By Robert Barr By Amelia E. Barr 
The Lady Evelyn Doc Gordon 
By Max Pemberton By Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman 






All are books of the quality that makes the ‘‘ Six Best Sellers ’’ even at $1.08. Yet all 
are 50c each. By mail, postpaid, 60c. Book Store Ninth Street, Stewart Building. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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A lot of fruit remains 


still to be put up for winter. There’s peaches, pears, grapes, plums—the best fruit 
comes last. Then tomatoes are exceptionally fine for canning. Oh yes, there’s lots still 
to do. If you have any doubt as to ways of putting up, you can be sure ofa safe guide in 


MRS. RORER’S 
Canning and Preserving 


the ever popular and only good book on the subject. Tells how to can, preserve and 
do up all fruits and vegetables. Bound in cloth, 50 cents. 
For all the year round you will find 


Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book 


the one particular help in your daily household duties. It’s a big book, full of up to 
date information and recipes in all departments of cookery, and an easy guide to 
follow. 
Bound in washable cloth, $2.00 net; by mail $2.20 
Sold by all booksellers, or direct from us 


Arnold & Company, 418 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 


By Jane Dearborn Mills, 


be a rlii:— g | AN INTERESTING NOVEL [aa Nene E Mills) 


Leaves From a Life-Book of Today 


Price, 50c. Postage, 10c. 
It would be well if it could be in every home. As astory it is interesting, and the character study 
and analysis of motives and conditions is done with a strong hand.— Chicago Advance. 
An interesting novel dealing with some of the problems of today, in a manner that is convincing 
and delicate. ead this strong, convincing, truth-telling book.—ducation, Boston. 
The author has handled one of the most serious and important questions of the hour in a sane, 
wholesome, and normal manner that is beyond praise.— 7he Arena. 


THE NUNC LICET PRESS 
42 West Coulter Street - - - - - Philadelphis Pa. 


ave’ HAIR GOODS “at* | WILLIAM R, JENKINS 


New and Correct | 851-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 
| # COR. 48TH ST. - NO BRANCH STORES 
Styles 
Publish the BERCY, DUCROQ UET, 


y, 7 a 
New Patent Chignons SAUVEUR. and other well - known 


$2.00 and $3.c0. | EUR. 
Small Patent Pompadours— F R F N C H mothose. 
} CUR PUBLICATIONS 


$1.00. 
New Patent Pompadours— are up-to-date and used in many of the 


AND OTHER best schools and colleges. The general 


.00. 
a tmost Quality French Hair stock of imported books is large, and 
not only our own publications, but those 


swiches at $3, $4, $5, $7, $8 EIGN of all i 
publishers at home and abroad. 
and $10.00. FOREIG Our ROMANS CHOISIS, CONTES 
Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free | CHOISIS. and other series, low-priced, 
| BOOKS ee of oes Span- 
ish an talian authors. fany. have 
S C BECK importer and Manufacturer of | notes in English. A complete cata- 
: ’ HUMAN HAIR GOODS logue of all publications, also of im- 

| 


ported books sent when requested. 
36 N, Eighth Street, Philadelphia 
When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 











**To say that a Bible is 


Yet the Oxtord | 
The New Editions will 


JUST ISSUED! 


OXFORD 


Teachers’ Bibles 


With New 2oth Century Helps ar- i 


ranged in One Alphabetical Order. 


OXFORD 
S. S. Scholars’ Bibles 


With New Helps Under One Alpha- ; 


et. 





“The most complete and best 


arranged of all the helps in vari- | 


ous Bibles.’’ 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS © 


AMERICAN BRANCH 


91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York | 


The Book News Monthly 


an Oxford is sufficient. 

keeps on improving. 

Prove a delightful surprise.’’ 
—Christian Nation. 


NOW READY ! 
FIVE NEW EDITIONS 


OXFORD Black 
Faced Type Bibles 


Pearl 32mo. 4 wonderful clear 
type in a small-size book. 

Minion 1l6mo. Ready October, 1906. 
A model hand Bible. 

Brevier l6mo. Large type insmal 
compass. ““A guart in a pint 
measure.” 


The Oxford Bijou 


Gospels 
On the famous Oxford India paper. 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. 


Leather binding, 50 cents each, 
Lhe set in leather case, $2.50 
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POWER 
LOT 


By Sarah P. McL. Greene 
Author of 


‘*Cape Cod Folks’’ 
‘*Vesty of the Basins’ 


, 


Illustrated. $1.50 


Mrs. Greene’s best book. 
The evolution of Robert 
Hilton, a dissolute city lad, 
in the rugged fishing town, 
the beauty of Mary 
Stingaree’s character and life, 
and the quaint humor of 
Power Lot people, are 
charmingly set forth. 


ASK FOR THE 





KATRINA 


By Roy Rolfe Gilson 
Author of 


, 


‘In the Morning Glow’ 


With illustrations in color 
by Alice Barber Stephens 


Crown 8vo. $1.50 


The subtlety and charm of 
Mr. Gilson’s stories reach 
their highest point in this 
book. Larry, the bachelor 
newspaper man, humorous, 
kindly, homely, lives over 
again the romance of his 
younger days in the charming 
little daughter of the woman 
he lost. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


OXFORD EDITION 
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FARGUS 


By Owen Johnson 
Author of 
‘Arrows of the Almighty’’ 


Illustrated by F. C. Ransom 


12mo. $1.50 


Max Fargus, rich and mis- 
erly, marries a woman 
through the machinations of 
a disreputable lawyer. She 
is an adventuress against her 
will. His discovery leads to 
a remarkable revenge. A 
powerful story, full of mys- 
tery and of exceptional qual- 
ity. 


PUBLISHERS 


33-37 East 17th St., New York 

































AND COMPANY GOOD BOOKS AND COMPANY 


These Good Books are Now Ready: 
HOW TO APPRECIATE MUSIC Gustav Kobbe 


Frankly addressed to those who do not understand music, but want to. A complete discus- 
sion of the art in untechnical language. $1.50 e¢. (Postage 18 cents.) 

IN VANITY FAIR Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd 
A book about Paris and fashion-making. ‘Written with a pretty wit and a dainty fancy.” 
—New York Sun. $1.50 net. (Postage 17 cents.) 

OUR ARMY FOR OUR BOYS H. A. Ogden and Tudor Jenks 
A valuable, accurate, concise, interesting story of the United States Army. Text by Tudor 
Jenks. Illustrations in color and black and white by H. A. Ogden. $2.00 xe¢. (Postage 20c.) 


Also this Good Fiction: 


RICHARD THE BRAZEN Cyrus Townsend Brady and Edward Peple 
A stirring novel of Texas and New York City. The reader will sit up to finish it. Illustrated 


in colors by George Gibbs. 12mo. $1.50. 

SCARLETT OF THE MOUNTED Marguerite Merington 
A frolicsome novel of the Klondike, remarkable for its wit, bright dialogue and rapid suc- 
cession of humorous situations. Illustrated. $1.00. : 

HER BROTHER’S LETTERS Anonymous 
A series of frank letters from a brother in New York toa sister in Cincinnati, showing the 
view men take of women. Illustrated. $1.25. 

SANDY FROM THE SIERRAS Richard Barry 


**Red-blooded fiction . . . A fine combination of constant action and splendid character 
drawing.”’—S¢. Louis Globe-Democrat. (lustrated. $1.50. 


THE INVISIBLE BOND Eleanor Talbot Kinkead 


“A gripping, brainy story revealing an artist in literature.’’"—Aoston Hera/d. Illustrated in 
colors by Allan Gilbert. $1.50 

WHERE SPEECH ENDS Robert Haven Schauffler 
A fine, human story with the setting and environment of the orchestra. Prelude by Henry 
van Dyke. Illustrated. $1.50. 


These Good Books will Follow Quickly: 


THE VON BLUMERS Tom Masson 


A sparkling picture of American life, full of insight and highly humorous. _ Illustrations by 
Bayard Jones. $1.50 xe¢. (Postage 17 cents. ) 

WHISTLER-A Study Elisabeth Luther Cary 
Superbly illustrated volume, studying Whistler’s etching, lithographs, pastels, water colors 
and paintings. 6'%x94 inches. Boxed, $3.50 zc/. (Carriage extra.) 

THE AMERICAN GIRL Howard Chandler Christy 
The finest Christy book ever published. 16 pictures in full color, 24 in black and tint. Text 
unique and exceedingly interesting. Printed in colors. Boxed, $2.50 ”e¢. (Postage extra. ) 

OUR CONSTITUTION Edward Waterman Townsend 
The complete story of the Constitution, showing why and how it was made, who made it, and 
what it is. 8vo. $1.50 e/. (Postage 17 cents.) 

BEHIND THE SCENES WITH WILD ANIMALS Ellen Velvin 
Studies of wild animals in captivity, singularly fresh and informing. A unique book for 
young and old. Strikingly illustrated. $2.00 xe¢. (Postage 20 cents. ) 

THE FACE IN THE GIRANDOLE William Frederick Dix 
A beautiful and dainty romance full of the flavor of Old Furniture. Illustrated and decorated 
in colors. Boxed, $2.00 ze¢. (Postage 17 cents.) 

REMINISCENCES OF A MOSBY GUERRILLA John W. Munson 
An absorbing story of personal experience with Mosby by one of his most trusted men. 
Covers the entire career of the Partisan Rangers. Illustrated. $2.00 we¢. (Postage 20 cents.) 
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HAR PER’S 
New Publications 


THE AWAKENING OF HELENA RICHIE 
By Margaret Deland, Author of “ Old Chester Tales,” * Dr. Lavendar's People.” 


“A perfect book.’’—N. Y. Times. i 

“One of the most delicate studies ever produced by an American woman. It is artistie with I 
aun absolutely unconscious art.’-—Chicago Tribune. 

“Far and away the best thing that has appeared in American fiction in years—worthy to be 
set alongside the best art of Hawthorne."’—Columbia State. 

“Mrs. Deland shows the touch of a writer who is bound to leave a lasting impression on the 
day and century.’’—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

Illustrated by Walter Appleton Clark. Price, $1.50. 


THE CALL OF THE BLOOD 
By Robert Hichens, Author of “ The Garden of Allah” 


A story thrilling with the exultant joy of physical life. The hero and heroine are English 
people spending their honeymoon on the beautiful island of Sicily. In the man’s veins runs a 
strain of hot Sicilian blood which, awakened by the romantic environment and by the beauty of a 
passionate alluring young peasant girl, forces him to play the leading part in a powerful drama, 
which rises through tragic and deeply moving scenes to a climax of tremendous intensity. The 
unusual feeling for nature and strange emotional power which made ‘The Garden of Allah’’ unique, 
are even more marked in this later story of Southern passion. 

Illustrated by Orson Lowell. Price, $1.50. 


BUCHANAN’S WIFE 
By Justus Miles Forman 


The story of a woman's fight for love. The heroine is a young and beautiful woman who has 
married unhappy. As a last refinement of cruelty the husband decides to evade his responsi- 
bilities and disappears in such a manner that the wife cannot find out whether he is living or 
dead. The way in which she dares to face this cruel fate makes up a novel and thrilling romance. 

Illustrated, Price, $1.50. 


SOPHY OF KRAVONIA 
By Anthony Hope 


A romance like ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda.’ The heroine, a light-spirited, penniless English girl 
goes to Kravonia to seek her fortune. She has the good luck to save the life of the Prince, who 
falls in love with her. Stirring times then begin for the adventurous beauty; the story of her 
career becomes a galloping romance, in which reckless adventures, court intrigues, and_hair- 
breadth escapes follow one another in quick succession. It is a vigorous, close-plotted tale. 

With frontispiece. Price, $1.50. 


ANN BOYD 
By Will N. Harben 


Ann Boyd was a woman who could do things, but the community had given her a bad name, 
and another woman, out of jealous spite, kept alive the reflections against Ann’s character. Mr. 
Harben has conceived a situation smoldering with possibilities that quickly leap into flame at the 
outset of the story. It is a tale vibrant with elemental passions. Ann Boyd is a character the 
reader will not soon forget, or fail to like for the large and noble part she plays in a stirring bit 
of North Georgian drama. 

























With frontispiece. Price, $1.50. 


DISSERTATIONS BY MR. DOOLEY 
By Finley Peter Dunne 


In his new volume the genial philosopher is more wise and humorous than ever. His perti- 
nent and striking observations deal with such topics of current interest as The Automobile; Oats 
as a Food; The Pursuit of Riches; Short Marriage Contracts; The Intellectual Life; The Carnegie 
Libraries; The Vice-President; The Candidates; and a number of other subjects of present-day 
comment. 









With frontispiece portrait of the author. Price, $1.50. 
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